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Benson & Hedges Super Virginia Cigarettes 
in the red velour box. 100 for 24/2 
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Christmas presentation box of Benson & Hedges 
Super Virginia Cigarettes. 50 for 11/5} 
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Benson & Hedges Virginia No. 5 Cigarettes 
in the shagreen box. 100 for 27/- 
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Home Made 


for perfect pleasure 





Pleasant—to cosset yourself in warmth and comfort. Blissful— 


Se Lp 
a aw a the lazy choosing of a chocolate. Perfect—when your selection is 
y A from Nestlé’s peerless Home Made Assortment. Which will you 
A - y have first—the CHERRY NOUGAT ...ORANGE CUP 
Acme Mag f Hot ALMOND WHIRL... RAISIN IN RUM? These are some 
Ort . “* wy of the wonderful centres in this finest of all chocolate selections 


/ em oy A ’ itt 


Linger lovingly over your choice; each different flavor 


each is the favourite of someone with very good taste 


Home Mage Assortme: 


fe 
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THE 


**Drive on, James, and don’t spare the houses!” sam EUGENE MERCIER IN ’88 


and set about getting to Paris the sensation 
he planned for the ‘Exposition Universelle’ of 
1889. ““We hope to have great numbers of rich 
English Milords coming to the Exposition,” 
explained the man who founded Champagne 
Mercier exactly a hundred years ago. “‘It is 
my resolve to make a contribution to the 
bonds between our two nations that is nothing 
I -clatant. Also, it will demonstrate the 

resources of my House of 

built a barrel, in our town of 
st stupendous wine barrel 


1 Capacity equivalent to 


ILLUSTRATED 


200,000 bottles, no less. Of such an un- 
paralleled size was the barrel, that on its way 
from Epernay to Paris (hauled, incidentally, 
by a team of twenty-four oxen) houses had to 
be pulled down in order that the marvel 
might pass through the cobbled village 
streets of France. And carved in relief on one 
end of the barrel, for all to Behold, was the 
figure of la Belle France offering to Britannia 
a bunch of the grapes that go to make Cham- 
pagne Mercier. 

The Enghish lords came, and saw, and were 
amazed. But they have by no means been 


the only ones... 
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The wonderful barrel can be seen to this 
day in the Mercier cellars at Epernay, where 
it is gazed upon in wonder by the tens of 
thousands of visitors who come every year. A 
tour through the twelve miles of cellars is an 
experience no one ever forgets. Special elec- 
tric vehicles are needed for this, pointing the 
contrast between the modern methods and 
age-old skills that make Champagne Mercier 
itself seem so like the elixir of eternal youth. 


Jarvis, Halliday & Company, Limited, 
62 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. Tel: WHItehall 1778. 








A HIGHLIGHT IN THE 100 YEAR HISTORY OF CHAMPAGNE MERCIER Garson) Jan13) 
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SALOON LIMOUSINE ESTATE CAR 


A car of distinguished appearance 
combining luxurious comfort and a smooth 
powerful performance with the highest standards 
of road holding and reliability 


SAFETY 


COMFORT 


Exceptionally wide doors plus 
a ‘step - down’ floor give re- 
markably easy access to the 
luxury of a 6-seater interior 
that is inches more roomy in 
every direction. 


PERFORMANCE 


The powerful Humber engine, 
reliable and economical, gives 
an excellent all-round per- 
formance —smooth power at 


your command. 


Tough unitary construction 
* panoramic visibility * bal- 
anced weight distribution 
* precision steering * instant 
response... vivid acceleration 


and powerful brakes. 


Fully Automatic Transmission or Overdrive, white-wall tyres and chromium rimfinishers available as ¢ 


A PRODUCT OF 


A) 
| ) 
| 
: BY APPOINTMENT 
: TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MOTOR VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 
MOTORS LTD - LONDON SHOWR MS & EXPORT DIVISIO) TES I 





ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 
HUMBER LTD - DIVISION OF ROOTES 
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IN DECORATED 
CHRISTMAS PACKINGS 
BOXES OF 100 CIGARETTES 19/7 
BOXES OF 50 CIGARETTES 9/9! 





[xcc 260] 
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THE LIQUEUR YOU PREFER TO BE OFFERED 


Over two hundred years ago, Drambuie, the historical liqueur, 
was first brought to Scotland by Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

This liqueur with a tradition has a base of fine 

Scotch whisky, deliciously flavoured with 


heather honey and aromatic herbs. 


D bh } 
Bonnie Prince Charlie’s Liqueur ra Th Ul jl e 


Regd LLY 
eS Cae ean 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
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Nature’s 
Masterpieces 





can be instantly recognised 


—SO Call 


HARRIS TWEED 


A masterpiece of Man and Nature 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade Mark. Itisa 
Certification Mark and, as such, has been granted 
with the approval of the Board of Trade. 

THE MARK warrants that the tweed to which it 
is applied is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, 
dyed, hand-woven and finished IN THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. Beware of imitations. 


THIS IS HOW 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK 
ON THE CLOTH 


Ht ar ee 
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BY THE BOARO OF TRADE 
a MABRIS TWEED 

FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS 

¢ mt annuity) 





MADE FROM 100°: PURE WOOL 
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Watches of Switzerland 


14a/15 Bond Street, W.lI. 


The new super-antimagnetic watch 


IeERugTiOga 


SCHAFFHAUSEN 


In Stainless 
Steel cases 
from 
£60.10 .0 





INTERNATIONAL 
I a 


INGENITEUR 
Uuomilil— 


This revolutionary new Automatic Watch by the 
International Watch Co. Schaffhausen, Switzerland 
is the super timepiece of modern times. 


The 21-jewelled movement of highest precision 
is protected in a double case against strongest 
magnetism up to 1000 oersteds and sealed against 
water, acid, etc. 


Ideal for all professional men who require a watch 
which is fully reliable, accurate and trouble free 
under all conditions. 


Presented by 


LTD 
See the complete range of models in 


our showrooms at :— 


— 125 New St., BIRMINGHAM. 


28 Royal Exchange, E.C.3. 69 Lord Street, LIVERPOOL. 
R ie g 


? 127a Princes St., EDINBURGH. 


IS Market Hill, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE SIX-CYLINDER CRESTA 


in your own new VAU 


DELIVERED THE DAY YOU ARRIVE 


Coming to the U.K. on leave or on business ? Under the 
Vauxhall Visitors to Britain Plan, you can motor in 
your own new Vauxhall all the time you’re here — then 
return it to us for shipment. No trouble. Here are the 
details: 

Order the car before you leave*—either through your 
local Vauxhall dealer or direct from the London office— 


*Subject to local import regulations in certain cases. 


When in London phone Grosvenor 1157/8 or call at 
Vauxhall Motors export enquiry office, 


4/6 Berkeley Square, W.1, where export specialists 
will be glad to show you the Vauxhall range 
and to arrange early delivery. 





VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, 112-114 Wardour Street, London, W.1. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE 





XHALL 


and it will be there waiting for you. You can pay either over- 
seas or in England. And remember: there’s no purchase 
tax if you export the car within a specified period. When 





your visit is over you just return the car to Vauxhall 
Motors and they see to all the formalities of shipping. 
With a Vauxhall to drive you can really get about and go 
places. You are covered by the Vauxhall warranty, and 
there are Vauxhall facilities everywhere in Britain. In a 
4-cylinder Victor—available with left-hand or right-hand 
drive —it’s carefree motoring all the way—and at no 
more cost than buying a Vauxhall overseas; less in so! 
cases. If you want an even bigger car there are the brilli 
new Velox and Cresta models —luxury 6-cylinder 6-sea 
Your Vauxhall dealer will give you full details. 


U.K. LIST PRICES range from £4098. 
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Tootal socks 


So soft to wear—and so hard to wear out. Give Tootal Socks and you please two people 
—he who wears them and she-who-won’t-have-to-darn them. 

At 9/11 a pair they might seem dear, but what if they have the life of two pairs. ..? Tootal 
Bulked Nylon Socks with the new ‘‘Cushiony’”’ feel—8/11 a pair, also ankle length 7/6 a 
pair. All Tootal Men’s wear is well-designed, beautifully finished and guaranteed to the 


hilt. You can’t go wrong with a Tootal gift. 


TOOTAL, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 
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By Appointment & 
to Her Majesty The Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 








Ne “BUCHANAN’S” git 
EM ay Rt es gag I 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. LTD., SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS, GLASGOW & 
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ROTHMANS OF PALL MALL 3( ffs LONDON, ESTABLISHED 1890 
J AD 


In the Nineties the increasing fame of Mr. Rothman’s first shop 


began to attract orders from connoisseurs who recognised the 


skilful blending of Rothmans Cigarettes. 
Even in those early days some cigarettes were made of greater 


length to please the fancies of gentlemen from the clubs around 
Pall Mall. 

Today, many smokers prefer Rothmans King Size Filter 
cigarettes because the extra length cools the smoke on the way to 
your throat and the filter provides additional smoothness. 

Behind Rothmans King Size Filter stands 60 years of experience 


of blending fine Virginia tobaccos and 50 years of filter making. 


f St = L is Priced at 3/11 for 20 
~ tt and now available 
> i ] m boxes of 50 
Keth Fall Hall a 
SOOUUMENVS. 


Copyright 
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ON CHRISTMAS DAY “ DOWN UNDER”: PICKING CHRISTMAS BUSH IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


In Australia Christmas comes in midsummer, and coincides th the Wales 
principal summer holiday period of the year when many A S gummy 
at the seaside or in the mountains. Every State in Au c 
Christmas bush or tree, so named by the early settlers 

at Christmas-time and could be used for decoration 


Colour ph 
© 1958. Tue I:tustrateD Lonpon News & Sxetcu Lt 
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SNAIL UNWILLINGLY TO SCHOOL ”’ 


of things, I ’m sure we should all be as happy 
chool ; if only the things we can’t do 

tho has taken a dislike to our nice 

round the next cc r; if only we 


Reproduced by courtesy of 


OR THE ETERNAL SCHOOLBOY, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


could listen again to ‘‘A Good Band”’ instead of declining mensa. But no: 
“twas ever thus ’’—even a hundred years ago when John McDonald, R.S.A. 


(1829-1901), painted this picture for the Royal Scottish Academy and called 
it ‘Going to School’’ or “A Schoolboy standing at a Street Corner.”’ 


and D. Colnaghi and Co., Ltd. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE IN HISTORY AND LEGEND—I: MARTIN LUTHER’S TREE 


As well as the other origins of the Christmas tree mentioned by V i by standing a young 
J. Forbes in his article on page 9, there is besides a belief—which is « | y br es and | 
popular in Germany—that Martin Luther invented the 

Christmas Eve, it is related, he was greatly moved by the fir 

stars, and on arriving home he sought to convey his f 


Specially dré 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE IN HISTORY AND LEGEND—II : STRASBURG, THE EARLIEST AUTHENTIC RECORD (1605). 








In 1605, as Mr. Forbes recalls on page 9, a Strasburg merchant wrote : ‘‘ At to look both backwards and forwards. Forwards, especially to that spreading 
Christmas, they set up fir trees in the parlours at Strasburg and hang thereon American custom of setting the tree so that it is visible from the street, so 
roses cut out of many-coloured paper, apples, wafers, gold-foil, sweets, etc....’’ that every home adds to the general adornment ; and backwards to that 
This, it is ed, i 1e earliest authentic record of the Christmas tree as ancient and pre-Christian cult of the evergreen and the simulation of flowers, 
we know it ; and our artist’s pleasing reconstruction of this custom seems to sustain the belief that ‘‘if winter comes, can spring be far behind?” 


Specially drawn for ‘“‘ The Illustrated London News”’ by Pauline Baynes. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NE 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE IN HISTORY AND LEGEND—III : 


In 1737 (Mr. Forbes writes) a member of the University of Wittenberg 
described the little trees, bearing lighted candles, which a country lady he 
knew had for each of her children—who came one by one to take the trees 
and the gifts laid beneath them. This might as easily have been a descrip- 
tion of a German Christmas party in 1937, so little has the custom changed 
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THE LADY OF WITTENBERG AND HER CHILDREN (1737). 


in two centuries. In 1798, when Coleridge visited Germany, he wz 
prised at the keen delight of his hosts in their Christmas tree, whi 
described as a pleasing novelty ; but by the end of that century th 
tree was fairly general throughout Germany, although 
purely Protestant practice and the peasants were slow 





Specially drawn for ‘“‘ The Illustrated London News” by Pauline Baynes. 
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1820 
glish children of the palace. 


Princess Lieven had a tree at Panshanger in 1829 
Llanover in 1838, and in 1831 a Swiss governess 


for the family of Baroness Bloomfield. 
market in pine-tops, for German 


Baron Bunsen 
prepared a Christmas tree 
By 1840 there was already a thriving 
immigrants in the Manchester district. 


’ 
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by Pauline Baynes. 


IN QUEEN CAROLINE’S HOUSEHOLD IN THE 


with candles 


Some 
The Illustrated London News” 
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stablished the custom in this country. 
Prince Albert came to be the Royal Consort, 
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- was Prince Albert who brought the Christmas 
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THE STORY OF 


HE beautiful Christmas 
trees which Norway 
has given London each 
year since 1947, tall, 

symmetrical, decked with 


with a taper for every day of 

the year.” 

But there is no doubt that 
custom became popular 

only when Prince Albert brought 


the 


“snow ” and glittering with . the Christmas tree to Windsor 
tinsel and bright lights, have CHR ISTMAS erRR EFS z in 1841. In that year he 
made Trafalgar Square the wrote: “To-day I have two 
centre of Christmas festivities By WILLIAM i. FORBES & children of my own to give 
in England. The Christmas presents to who, they know 
tree, bearing gifts and suggestive BARBARA AAA NANA, not why, are full of happy 
of the romantic north of Santa wonder at the German 


Claus and white Christmases, has been the highlight of the season for 
generations of children, but the gathering of citizens round a large tree 
in public festival is a recent innovation. 

The practice seems to have originated in American cities early this 
century. In 1909 citizens of Pasadena decorated a tree on Mount Wilson 
with lights and tinsel and hung it with gifts which they distributed on 
Christmas Day. A Christmas tree was set up in Madison Square, New 
York, in 1912, and another on Boston Common, and in Philadelphia, 
in 1914, great choirs sang carols round a tree in Independence Square, 

Although the customs we associate with the Christmas tree are little 
more than a century old in England, European legend attributes their 
origin to an eighth-century Englishman, Saint Boniface, or Winfrid of 
Crediton, a missionary in Germany. Before a crowd of barbarians one 
Christmas Eve, he cut down a sacred oak beneath which they 
had made human sacrifices. The blood-stained tree “‘ fell 
like a tower, groaning as it split asunder,”’ but close by 
the ruin, a young fir tree stood miraculously un- 
harmed. Contrasting this erect, unstained tree 


Christmas tree and its radiant candles.” All England was soon “‘ full of 
happy wonder’’ when the journals came out with lavish pictures 
and articles describing the celebrations at the Palace. There were trees 
for the Queen, the Prince, the children and members of the household, 
all decorated with paper toys and bells of many colours, each tree having 
“above eighty wax lights” which were kept burning for twelve nights. 
The larger toys and gifts were spread beneath the trees and guests were 
invited to view the display. 

Emulating the enthusiasm of the Royal family, people of all classes 
quickly adopted the tree which Dickens, for all his zeal for Christmas, 
scorned as ‘“‘the new German toy.” A great glittering tree was 
erected at Crystal Palace in 1854 and hundreds of small trees were 
sold at Covent Garden. In 1864, Chambers wrote that ‘“‘ the custom has 

been introduced into England with the greatest success.’”’ 
The bright, sparkling tree which gave the Royal family 
so much joy had conquered Britain. 
On the Continent, the Christmas tree was 
introduced into Finland about 1800, Denmark 
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with the fallen oak, Winfrid said to the people : and Norway about 1830, France in 1840, 
“ This little tree, a young child in the forest, and gradually spread to the Catholic 
shall be your holy tree to-night.’”’ And the countries of Southern Europe. German 


holy tree it has remained. 
Tree worship had a prominent place 
in many ancient mythologies. In 
Scandinavia, the ash, Yggdrasil, was 
the Tree of Time, whose roots would 
be gnawed by a serpent until the 
tree fell and all things came to an 
end. The old Germanic priests 
hung lights and offerings on the 
sacred tree beneath which they had 
offered sacrifices, and we know 


immigrants in Pennsylvania had taken 
the custom to America long before 
this and kept it up for decades before 
it began to spread through the 
country. The first trees sold in New 
York were brought down from the 
Catskills in 1851 by a woodsman, 
named Mark Carr, who quickly 
sold them all on a Manhattan 
street corner. Thousands of trees 
are sold now every Christmas on 


that wherever Roman _ legions Mark Carr’s Corner. 
marched they decorated pine The fir tree has been almost 
trees with little masks of universally adopted as _ the 


Bacchus in the festival of the 
Saturnalia. A practice, still sur- 
viving in parts of Europe, was 
to put cherry or hawthorn trees 
in pots indoors, so that they 
might blossom at Christmas. This 
custom may derive from the story 
that trees blossomed amidst the 
snow and ice on the night of 
Christ’s birth. In England, a similar 
belief was connected with Saint 
Joseph of Arimathea, whose staff put 
forth leaves, when he planted it in 
the earth at Glastonbury, and blossomed 
every Christmas. 

The earliest authentic record of 
Christmas trees as we know them to-day 
is in a manuscript in which a Strasburg 
merchant wrote in 1605: ‘‘ At Christmas, 
they set up fir trees in the parlours at 
Strasburg and hang thereon roses cut out 
of many-coloured paper, apples, wafers, gold- 
foil, sweets, etc.” 

It is widely believed that Prince Albert 
introduced the Christmas tree into England 
in the 1840’s, but there are records of it 
in England before then, and some historians 
contend that it may have evolved in- 
dependently from the centuries-old English 
custom of the kissing bough which consisted 
of evergreens hung from the ceiling and 
decorated with candles, apples and small 
presents, with a mistletoe hanging from 


Christmas tree. It is, of course, a 
common tree in the cold northern 
climates where the custom is most 
popular, but there is more to it 
than that. To the old Germans, 
the evergreen fir tree was the 
symbol of endless life. St. Winfrid, 
the Christian, expressed sentiments 
cherished by pagans when he said : 
“It is the wood of peace, for your 
houses are built of the fir. It is the 
sign of an endless life, for its leaves 
are evergreen.” 

In those countries where the fir is 
not common, especially in the Southern 
Hemisphere, other trees are made to do 

in the traditional Christmas celebrations. 
In country towns in Australia, for instance, 
the veranda posts abutting on main streets 
are decorated with the boughs of gum trees 
—an Australian survival of an old English 
practice. John Stow, in his “Survey of 
London” in 1598, described how ‘“ The 
Conduits and Standardes in the streets are 
decked with holme, ivie, bayes and what- 
soever the season of the year afforded to 
be greene.” 

A modern practice is that of placing 
a large Christmas tree in the nave of 
cathedrals and churches, at the~ foot of 
which children place toys which are given 
to hospitals. Two trees, brought every 
Christmas from the Queen’s estate at Sand- 


GATHERED ROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE AT WINDSOR 
CASTLE: QUEEN VICTORIA, PRINCE ALBERT, WHO MADE 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE POPULAR IN THIS COUNTRY, AND 
THEIR CHILDREN. THIS ENGRAVING, BY J. L. WILLIAMS, 
APPEARED IN THE CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENT OF THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS IN 1848. 


The Christmas tree, ‘‘somewhat more of a German than an 
English custom,’’ was popularised in this country by Prince 
Albert, who brought it to Windsor in 1841. The Christmas tree 
shown in this engraving was described in The Illustrated London 
News in 1848 as ‘‘that which is annually prepared by her 
Majesty’s command for the Royal children. Similar trees are 


the centre. arranged in other apartments of the Castle for her Majesty, his ringham, are set up in St. Pauls, one 
At least twenty years before Prince Royal Highness Prince Albert, her Royal Highness the at the west end of the nave, one in the 

Albert came to England, Germans of the Duchess of Kent, and the Royal household. Her portico. 
household of Queen Caroline set up Christmas ie Ce ine eee ne Churches in America have made the 
trees bright with candles and hung with the taste of her Majesty.” Christmas tree the centre of a service o 
Christmas Eve. The tree stands before the 


presents for the English children of the Palace. 

Princess Lieven had a tree at Panshanger in 1829, Baron Bunsen at 
Llanover in 1838, and a Swiss governess prepared a Christmas tree in 1831 
for the family of Baroness Bloomfield. More important in their influence 
were the German immigrants who brought the tree with them to 
Manchester, where it gained such a hold that William Howitt reported 
in 1840 that “it is spreading fast among the English there—pine-tops 
being brought to market for the purpose which are generally illuminated 


congregation and the church is in darkness when the ceremony com- 
mences with the singing of the psalm: ‘‘ Out of the Depths.” 
various Messianic prophecies are read out by different voices, at each 
of which a candle is lit on the tree. Further candles are lit as the Gospel 
is read and carols sung until the ceremony reaches its climax wit! 
words “‘I am the Light of the World,” and the tree is brilliant 
burning candles. 


Then 
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“« The girls didn’t look up at her, but the older woman did. I have seldom seen a more venomous expression flood over a face. Fury, bitterness, contempt...’’ 


THE GIRL IN THE POLO-NECKED SWEATER 


By AMY O'NEILL. 
© 1958. AMY O'NEILL. 


Illustrations by T. S. La FONTAINE. 


¥ SUPPOSE it begins when Hugh Apthorpe leaned over the recep- 
tion desk to speak to me. I walked across the small crowded 
lounge. The sight of him always cost me a pang. He was so 
like Robert, Robert my love, whom I should never see again. 





“Miss Marchant,” he said, ‘‘ could I ask a favour of you ?”’ The faint 
Welsh intonation sang in his voice. ‘‘ Could I ask you to change your 
room ?” 


I had come to this small hotel on the borders of Wales for a respite, 
for a complete change, and, finding it charming, I had stayed. I had 
nowhere else to go! My only relations were some cousins in Australia, 
and they were not interested in a spinster nurse. Also I had been out of 
England far too long to have roots anywhere. Here, to my surprise, I found 
the people so friendly that I wanted to become one of them ; the village 
was so peaceful that I wanted to live here for ever. The days held no 
terror of mass executions, nor the nights the horror of burning homes. 


Their greatest worry, it seemed to me (in my blind ignorance), was that it 
might rain for the football match, or that Blodwen would have a cold 
when she was given a solo in “‘ The Messiah’! Each little white-washed 
home appeared to me to contain a happy contented little family. In fact, 
they were all related. How I longed to be like them! To have people, a 
home and children—and a man— 

““Oh, Mr. Apthorpe!’’ I exclaimed, “ why do you want me to 
move?” . 

He hesitated, fidgeting with the visitors’ book. 

“‘ At Christmas time,” he said, “‘ we get pretty busy. More of the local 
people come into the Bar, and sometimes it gets a bit rowdy. There ’s a 
little room overlooking the garden at the back——”’ 

“I do so like my window,” I went on, trying not to look at the way 
his hair curled. ‘‘ When you ’ve lived for years in a flat plain with blazing 
sun, it’s such a thrill to have to strain upwards to see the sky, and then 
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find the mountain all shrouded in mist. I can hear the sheep bleating as 
I lie in bed.” 

“It wouldn’t be for more than a few nights,”’ he went on, unhappily. 

I wondered if he were expecting a wealthy guest ; some local boy made 
good, perhaps. Because the room I had was certainly the best. I know 
the Welsh! They never miss a chance. I ’d stay where I was | 

“You see,”’ Hugh looked at me with his liquid brown eyes, ‘‘ by now 
we think of you almost as one of the family, if you don’t mind my saying 
so. And I wouldn’t like you to be disturbed. And I’m sure you would 
be. It would be quite easy if you would let us move your things ? ”’ 

A woman like me, who has knocked about alone, has to be tough. But 
what was the sense in being difficult among such friendly people? Robert's 
eyes were brown too. He had an educated voice, of course, but his hair 
curled so softly. 

The room I was asked to look at was in a much older part of the house. 
You went down steps into it, steps dark and shiny with age. It had a 
very wide, shallow window, such as you see in old weavers’ cottages, with 
gay chintz curtains and a little frill along the top. There was a half-tester 
bed, at least 150 years old, hung with the same chintz ; and in the corner, 
a wonderful old press. It was carved, and had faces as drawer-handles. 


ee ae 





The hinges were of old brass, bright with polishing, and their flanges 
spread over the wood in long tongues. I was determined to investigate that 
chest, there might even be a secret drawer ! 

Voices below, drew me to the window. The upper floor, where I was, 
jutted out as in many old Elizabethan houses. I felt sure that the outside 
would be half-timbered, like the lovely black-and-white buildings that you 
see in Cheshire, along the Welsh border. I opened the casement to look. 

The garden was prettily laid out, with a pool and an arbour. In 
summer, no doubt, there would be little tables and bright umbrellas. A 
loose stone wall divided it from the kitchen garden, where a man was 
working. Beyond, a tiny mountain stream chattered over the stones, 
brown in the pools and greenish-white where the water broke. The air 
was thick with mist, and chilly. I watched the man bring a barrow-load 
of potatoes from the clamp, and a woman began washing them at the 
pump. Below me was the kitchen, and on the flagged pavement before it 
were two girls plucking geese and a large turkey. A cat was chasing the 
flying feathers. They were all talking to each other in Welsh. Then 
an older woman came out and scolded them. Her face was familiar, 
somehow, but lined and creased with sorrow. The world had not been 
kind to her. In fact, I don’t think I had ever seen anyone quite so 
steeped in sorrow. 


‘‘T was getting ready for bed when I remembered it. I went quickly to the dressing-table. It was not there !’’ 


Just then, a young woman came through the garden. I suppose from 
the arbour. At a glance I could see she didn’t “ belong.”” The other 
women wore serviceable skirts under work-soiled, coloured aprons, and dull 
woollies moulded to their lumpy figures. She, however, was wearing an 
acid-yellow, high-necked jersey, and bright blue jeans ; her ear-rings were 
flashy and her shoes spelled town. In spite of that, she was amazingly 
pretty. 

I ’ve seen many shades of race mixtures. Girls with a touch of Kanaka 
or a hint of Siamese. Somehow, they always look lovely. It's said that 
they take the good looks and bad blood from each side. They age quickly, 
of course, but to my mind, nothing can be more beautiful than a graceful 
Oriental figure teamed with a clear nordic skin, and crowned with the 
bloom of youth. 

The girl in the polo-necked sweater was one of the loveliest things I have 
ever seen. The luxuriant black curls and creamy complexion gave the 
slightest suggestion of the tar brush. Cardiff docks, I thought. Some girls 
have a pretty face and a poor shape ; but here all the Graces had conspired 
to endow this child. The charming and piquant face, the provocative 
walk, the challenging dress sense. Who, I wondered, does this exotic flame 
burn for ! 








The girls didn’t look up at her, but the older woman did. I have 
seldom seen a more venomous expression flood over a face. Fury, bitter- 
ness, contempt ; they were all there. Without a word the old lady turned 
heavily and went in beneath my window. 

The girl paused, hand on hip, showing to perfection the line of her 
bosom. She glanced round, and then up at me. Her look seemed at first 
somehow communicative, and then she grinned. An impudent dimple, 
flashing teeth, a sparkle of dangling ear-bobs, and it seemed as though 
she ’d known me all my life. Then, with a mischievous glance at me, she 
grimaced, like a rude child, towards the kitchen. I could have spanked 
her, and then given her a good kiss ! 

With superb nonchalance, she strolled away ; not lending a hand, nor 
speaking a word to the other girls. 

The mist was chilly, and I closed the window. Well, well! I thought 
there ’s a packet of trouble for someone! But I felt exhilarated. The girl, 
with her casual dress, was obviously staying in the house, though hardly 
the ‘“‘ guest’ class. Perhaps I should see more of her. She looked good 
fun ; and devastatingly friendly. 

I did catch glimpses of her during the next few days, but only from a 
distance. One evening she was leaning on the Bar, still dressed in those 
outrageously sophisticated clothes ; and another time I saw her pee] 
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through the passage window into the ‘‘ Snug.” After the men, no doubt. 
That might mean trouble, for she wore a wedding ring. 

Christmas was going to be difficult for me. My tragedy was too recent 
for me to join in the festivities with a good grace. That afternoon I went 
for a long walk. In thick brogues and a raincoat I tramped the sodden 
moorland grass, I crushed through little stone stiles, and sheep stampeded, 
bleating, from my path. A white cloud lay low, in the upper end of the 
valley. I fought my way through it, and then, beyond, slid down the 
slippery bed of a tiny rill into watery sunshine. 

But the real me was half a world away. My body was soaked, not with 
Welsh hill mist, but with perspiration. My white drill tropical uniform 
stuck to my back. It was the only thing I was wearing. Dacoits, as the 
local terrorists are called, had made a bad raid. Plenty of wounded were 
coming in ; some were our own troops, and there were many natives, both 
civilians and armed bands. 

The doctor had to go on operating long after nightfall. Have you ever 
seen a lamp alight in a tropical dusk ? All the insects that swarm at night, 
whether it is peace or war, fly to the light and create a huge battlefield 
round it. In the tropics, you sit as far away from the light as you can ; 
and a servant comes periodically and sweeps up a squirming mass of 
creatures wriggling revoltingly. Some are poisonous, some just predatory. 

But in the little field hospital we had established, the table had to be 
under the light. One of my duties was to keep the doctor, and the patient— 
and the wound—free from insects. That, in addition to the duties of 
theatre sister and ward sister, for I was the only nurse left. 

That afternoon they had brought in my Robert. One leg had to be 
taken off at once. He clutched me painfully until the anesthetic relaxed 
his hold. But there was no gentle anesthetic for me. We had only met 
the week before. We had only kissed once. He was my first and only 
love. At last, after thirty-five years, someone wanted me. Our tastes 
matched ; our backgrounds were similar; but, above all, we loved, on 
my part, and I believe on his too, completely and entirely. All my body 
and mind surged towards his, and years of frustration melted away in 
the peace and safety of his arms. = 

He died under my eyes. I watched his life ebb. I watched him while 
my hands were occupied with the next case—and the next, and the 
next. I watched mosquitoes settle on him, while I brushed them off the 
doctor and lifted them with forceps from the last incision he had made. 
Robert lay against the wall of the tent, and I worked under the light. 
How many hours we were there I do not know. Case after case had 
been lifted on to the table and lifted off again, and I could not go to 
him. The doctor’s incessant ‘‘ Forceps, Nurse!’ and “ Clips, more 
clips ! ’’ and when I turned again Robert was dead. 

As I counted swabs and held basins, I saw them prepare the body for its 
necessarily swift burial. I saw them pad the wounds we had not had time 
to dress. I picked insects out of eyes, nose and mouth. When I turned 
and saw that the stretcher by the wall of the tent was empty, I fainted. 

But life came back to me. It was the stiff whisky I drank that earned 
me the decoration, nothing else. Life came back to me in a way, but 
it would have been easier had I died. Once a kiss has been received 
and given it is hard to forget the taste. Once the body has been promised 
its fulfilment it is hard to take back the word. 

After the political crisis was over, I nursed very badly. I forgot 
instructions and muddled the records. When I found I was grudging 
life to those of my patients who were recovering, I resigned. 

Up here on the mountain, the wind blew hair in my eyes and there it 
stuck. My face was wet with tears as well as rain. 

~“Tt’s over!” I kept telling myself. ‘‘ You ’re through. He is in 
his grave. You can’t have him. You must sublimate your passion. 
Try adopting a child.’ And then my body would ache, and I would 
lean against the wind. ‘‘I want him! He is mine. Why can’t I see 
him again! Just once!” 

I must have walked in a circle, because I saw the village below me. 
Strangely enough, I felt better for my emotional storm. I was more 
relaxed. I had seen how impossible was my repining, how dangerous 
the indulgence in misery. I looked for a fresh line of approach to my 
problem. 

The sky had cleared, too, and the sun was setting in a glow of,rosy 
light. The mountain-tops were clear-cut, and an early star glittered in 
the heavens. It was going to be frosty. 

The lounge was gay with decorations. Great bunches of evergreens, 
tied with red, hung on the walls. My tea was brought to a cosy chair 
by the fire. A lonely tea, of course, but good in its way. Hugh Apthorpe 
came in as I drank it. 

“Miss Marchant,” he began, ‘‘ I’ve taken the liberty of having your 
things moved. I think you'll find everything in order.”” He smiled 
quickly, and I thought he looked tired and strained. ‘‘ Tell me if you 
want anything. I think you ’ll like your new room.” 

“T’m sure I shall,”’ I replied. What else could I say! There is so 
much unhappiness in the world, why not make things easier for people 
when you can. 

“Don’t work too hard,” J pleaded, ‘‘ or I shall have to come and 
nurse you!” 

‘““ There ’s nothing I should like better! ’’ he answered gallantly. 

I thought to myself, he’s not lived all his life in a Welsh village, 
there ’s something to him. All the same, he ’s worried or upset. I wonder 
why ? 

My new room (though a very old one) was welcoming. A bright fire 
Durmed in 


the wide chimney, and tiny answering fires danced in the 
mirrors, and on the old toilet china covered with roses. The dark press, 
a mere black shadow in a dark corner, had little gleams of fire on the 
carved faces and spreading hinges. Through the half-open window, 
behind the chintz curtains, I heard the musical voices of the kitchen 
girls, and occasionally the scolding tone of the older woman. 


I had an hour before dinner, and I remembered my plan to examine 
the old press, so, carrying the oil lamp across the room, I set it down and 
ran my fingers over the deeply incised carving and stroked the smooth 
moulding, enjoying the satiny feel of the patina. When I had been in 
the room before, there had been some photographs on the top of the chest, 
but now they had been swept away and a freshly laundered cloth was 
spread with the few books I had collected. It was the sort of piece that 
might have a secret drawer. I fingered the pillars at the corners, but 
they didn’t move ; nor was there a knob of any sort at the sides. Some- 
times, if you pull a button or knob, it releases a drawer in the thickness 
of the backboard. 

No, I thought, the only way to tell is to pull out the drawers and see 
if one is shorter than the others; and without thinking, I pulled at a 
carved face. It was the top drawer, and it slid open easily. At the sight 
of someone else’s possessions I realised what I was doing. I hate a pryer. 
But the top things lying there were the photographs, and as they had 
been ranged out at my first visit, I didn’t think it would matter if I glanced 
at them again. Nor were they likely to hold my interest. Family photo- 
graphs, of someone else’s family, are not very thrilling. There was one 
of the old lady whom I had seen scolding the girls. She was younger 
and happier in the picture, and the two boys beside her were obviously 
her sons. There was another of the sons, grown up, one sitting with the 
hand of the other on his shoulder. In spite of the wooden expression 
such a pose induces, I could see that one was Hugh. 

So Hugh has a brother, I mused. I wonder where he is ? 

I took up another photograph, a wedding group and more recent. 
The bride’s face I knew! It was the little minx in the polo-necked sweater 
and jeans, and the groom was Hugh’s brother, and Hugh was best man. 

So that ’s where young Madam comes in, I thought, and she doesn’t 
hit it off with mama-in-law. And no wonder, she’s right off the beat. 

The stolid, good country people standing round the bride looked what 
they were, plain and honest. She looked to be neither! Her beauty 
was brilliant, but she looked secretive and mischievous, like the cat 
that has got the cream and not yet been found out. In a larger photo- 
graph of the bride and groom alone, my suspicions were deepened. They 
say nurses can tell even before the mothers themselves! Maybe I was 
wrong, but the girl looked such an imp, she was quite capable of doing it. 
There she was, as sweet as they come, and she was enjoying making a fool 
out of a good man. Of course a girl with looks like that must have been 
pestered a lot. Perhaps she had bad parents, or even none at all! 
Anyway, she was brimming with vitality, good or bad ! 

Dinner was not a success. The old cook, whom I now knew to be 
Mrs. Apthorpe, was upset. More than once her strained, lined, old face 
peered round the serving screen. She had certainly aged since the 
wedding. The potatoes were burned, the bird was underdone, and the 
service was slow. But no new guest had arrived, so perhaps they really 
had moved me because of the noise. 

I stayed a while over my coffee, chatting to the few other residents, 
and it was striking ten as I passed the clock on the stairs. The fire in 
my room was dull. I was getting ready for bed when I remembered it. 
I went quickly to the dressing-table. It was not there! They had not 
brought it with my other things. You may think me foolish, but it was 
the only thing I had of Robert’s. Most girls would have a photograph 
or a gift. I had nothing but a button I had stolen from his uniform as 
his effects were being put together after his death. I kept it on a little 
tray on my dressing-table. It was very precious. 

Slipping on a wrap, I went to my former room. A light showed under 
the door. I tapped. There was a cheerful ‘‘ Come in! ”’ 

The room had been changed, and a double bed put up, and sitting 
on the side of it was the young bride, lovelier than ever, at close range. 

“Hallo!” she said, ‘‘I knew you’d come!” She was a Cockney. 
Limehouse, not Tiger Bay. 

“Do sit down, dear,’”’ she said. “‘I’m so lonely!’ She kicked off 
her high-heeled shoes and lit a cigarette. 

I found my button. 

“That your boy friend’s ?”’ she enquired pertly. ‘‘ Tell me about 
him.” 

“He ’s dead,” I said. 

“Oh! How ?”’ she cried anxiously. 

“Tt was in the war.” 

She smiled. ‘‘ You get yourself another. It’ll do you no end of 
good !’’ she advised, ‘‘it ‘ll smarten you up, take you out of yourself! 
A girl ought always to have someone in view. Then if he lets you down, 
you can go on to the next!” and she giggled. ‘* But, mind you,” she went 
on seriously, ‘‘ only one at a time! Don’t try running two at once, it 
doesn’t pay!’’ I changed the subject. 

“You don’t belong here ? ” I asked. 

‘Not on your life! ’’ The scorn was biting. ‘No, I just come now 
and again, like. It annoys them! See ?”’ 

“ Then why ” [ began, and stopped. Somehow she guessed what 
I was thinking. 

‘Why did they turn you out for me?” She laughed. Then she 
looked solemn. ‘‘ This room has a ghost in it!’’ she said, and looked 
slyly to see how I took this. 

‘Rubbish !’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t be silly! As you ’re one of the 
family they wanted the best room for you and your husband. It’s 
natural.” 

She came and stood by me, frowning in her earnestness. “ I tell you it ’s 
the ghost!’’ she affirmed. ‘‘ You must believe me!’’ Her eyes were 
bright with unshed tears. ‘‘ They don’t want me to have this room ! 
They hate me! And I hate them! ”’ and she stamped her foot. 

I put out a hand. ‘ There,” I said, ‘‘ don’t get upset ! ”’ 

‘You ‘ll stay with me?” she pleaded, and again came the sly, 
sideways glance. 
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““*No !’ she spoke heavily. Her arms were crossed to grab her sweater and pull it over her head. 


“ Of course, if you want me to,” I said. (At once Hugh’s anxious 
face came into my mind.) ‘‘ But what about your husband. Is he here ? ’’ 

“No!” she said, and pouted. 

“Is he coming ? ” 

“No!” she repeated. ‘“‘He’s dead!’’ She wasn’t sad, only bitter. 

‘I''m sorry,” I said softly. ‘‘ What happened ? Was he ill ? ” 

After I had promised to stay with her she began to undress, like a 
child, with no self-consciousness. She loosened her jeans and stepped 
out of them, revealing the briefest of panties. 

“No!” she said slowly, holding my eyes with hers 
killed |! ”’ 

I felt a great wave of pity for her. 

““Oh, I’m so sorry ! 
in the war—was he?” 


; No, he 
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Was it an accident ? Or, he wasn’t killed 
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He was killed on purpose !’ ’’ 


“No!” she spoke heavily. Her arms were crossed to 
her sweater and pull it over her head. ‘‘ No He was 
purpose ! ”’ 

“On purpose ?”’ 

““ He was hanged !’’ Her face was dark with anger. The t 


coloured body was rigid, naked but for the frivolous pant 
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LONDON TYPES 0 


Young or old, thin or fat, all these figures could only be Londoners. Drawn 
| 





F HALF A CENTURY AGO: REVEALING GLIMPSES BY THAT GREAT PEN ARTIST—PHIL MAY. 


century. Born near Sheffield in 1864, Phil May set out for London in 1882, 
and with the exception of an interlude in Australia and Paris, he spent the 
remainder of his life in London, where he died in 1903, having found constant 
inspiration in the people he saw around him in the great city. 


with the superb economy of line of the inimitable Phil May, they show that 
though costume and customs may have changed, the essential character of 
the genuine Londoner remains the same to-day as it was at the turn of the 

Reproduced by courtesy of Michael Ingram, Esq. 
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LONDON TYPES OF HALF A CENTURY AGO: PHIL MAY’S PEN SKETCHES OF STREET CHARACTERS. 





“Temptation ’’ at the hands of ‘‘ My Fair Lady '’—speaking, no doubt, in | were part of the London streets of half a century ago. Here they have 
the Cockney voice that shocked Professor Higgins; the intriguing messages superbly recorded for us by the gifted pen of Phil May. To-day, ala 
streets of London have lost most of these characters, and one or 


of the sandwich-boards—in one case obviously to be ignored; and the piercing 
espies their kind through the endless stream of roaring traffi 


notes of the pitiful young singers; all these, and many other such features, 
Reproduced by courtesy of Michael Ingram, Esq. 
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CARDS THAT THE “MARTYR KING” MAY HAVE PLAYED 
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BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED WITH FLOWERS, SNAKES AND PARR 
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OTS :3sia 
were widely used in Europe by the fifteenth century. The first Government | 
duty levied on playing-cards in this country was introduced in 1615, when James I 
declared that the art of making them had been perfected. In 1628 his son, 
Charles I, granted a Charter for the Worshipful Company of Makers of Playing | 


These cards are reproduced by courtesy of 





S a universal custom to play at least a few games of 
Indeed, a statute of Henry VII’s reign forbade card- 
Christmas holidays. Though it is not known exactly 
ls as we know them originated, it is certain that they 
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INLAID CARDS FROM A 17TH- CENTURY ENGLISM PACK MADE FOR A Bonk Aa 


Cards. It is thought that the magnificent pack of fifty-two silk inlaid Messrs . Thomas de la Ru 1e on the occasion of tl 

from which a selection is shown here, was made for cementation to t Ki ot Pla aying-Card Manufacturers held in Lon fox i 

on that occasion. These cards, which were once in the collection of Sir Henry were accompanied by ity teent 

Irving, were included in a fascinating exhibition of playing-cards arranged by portraits of English sovereigns fror lilliam the Conquero ( 





the Eccleston Galleries, London, S.W./. 
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MERRY-MAKING IN FLANDERS: ‘‘ THE VILLAGE FETE AT AUDENARDE ’’—A GAY PAINTING OF 1602 BY DAVID VINCKBOONS (1576-1629). 


HIGH SPIRITS IN ENGLAND: ‘‘ ENGLISH MERRY-MAKING IN THE OLDEN TIMES,’’ 


PAINTED BY W. P. FRITH, R.A. (1819-1909), IN 1847. (Oil on canvas: 44} by 73 ins.) 


Reproduced by courtesy of Sir Richard Proby, Bt., Elton Hall, Peterborough. 
RASTING WITH INDOOR REVELRIES AT CHRISTMAS : SCENES OF OUTDOOR MERRY-MAKING IN SUMMERTIME. 


tter thing un the sun, than to eat, and to drink, and to 
e Old it in the Book of Ecclesiastes sums up an 
which has inspired the artists of these two 
contrast between the vivid joviality of the 
i by David Vinckboons at the beginning of 


the seventeenth century, and the rather nostalgic English village scene of ‘‘ Olden 
Times,’’ painted by William Powell Frith nearly two-and-a-half centuries 
later. Both paintings, however, give a wonderful impression of high spirits 
and merriment outdoors on a fine summer’s day the sort of merry-making 
that is, perhaps, only equalled by the joyous indoor celebrations at Christmastime. 
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ILL took the silver swan off the Christmas tree, and stooped to 
NAL put it gently beside the other ornaments she had laid on the 
(oy iy blue carpet. Her eyes lingered on its shiny elegance and then 
4% lifted to the tip of the tall spruce, where the star glistened. 

That was the only decoration left on the tree, in this odd procedure 
of taking off the trimmings on Christmas Eve, and Jill raised her hand 
towards it, then changed her mind. Let it stay. She had noticed Dan 
giving it a little pat after he finished putting it up. 

At that moment she heard him come in the front door. 

“ Darling!’ she called, all the welcome in the world in her voice. 
“Merry Christmas ! ”’ 

“Merry Christmas!’’ There was a slight pause. ‘‘Butitisn’t me. It’s 
the big bad wolf. Or anyone else who might walk in with the door ajar.” 

“Oh, sweetheart !’’ Jill skirted the gleaming, brittle cloud of colour 
at her feet, and ran to the foyer. ‘‘ Was it really open ?”’ 

Dan Stuart held out his hands. ‘‘ Look, no key! Yet here Iam!” 

Jill beamed at him. ‘‘ And a nicer wolf I have yet to see.”” She lifted 
her face cosily. 

Dan accepted the invitation with pleasure and his usual thoroughness. 
Then he put his gloves and a rather nondescript package on the table. 
“T should have scolded you before I kissed you,” he muttered. ‘‘ Now 
it’s harder. Mrs. Stuart! Madam! Will you please never, never, never 
leave the door ajar ? In a huge apartment house like this—with strangers 
coming and going along the halls! You scare me half to death.”’ 

“Fussy!” Jill grinned at him. “ After all, look who came in.” 

“ Yes,”’ Dan granted, “‘ this time. But og 

“All right, darling. I'll never, never, never do it again. Oh, Dan, 
I have so much to tell you! Heaps more cards have come, and more 
presents, and it’s all so exciting! Then—oh, honey, don’t put your 
coat away! We have a little errand to do.”’ 

“We have? I thought we were going to stick around here to-night. 
I bought the lights and I want to string them on the—— Hey!” He 
stared incredulously at the dismantled tree. ‘‘ What goes on here ? ” 

“A surprise! Something terribly nice. Something you ‘d never 
guess in a trillion years!” In her quick, dragon-fly way, Jill knelt beside 
the ornaments and started putting them in the carton that stood empty 
nearby. ‘‘ Want to give me a hand with these while I explain ? ' 












‘“ But—I don’t get it!’ Dan made no move to help. ‘I never heard 
of such a thing as stripping the tree on Christmas Eve ! ”’ 

“ It is different, isn’t it ? ”’ Jill agreed brightly. “‘ You know, [ thought 
the easiest way to carry the things would be in a carton.” 

‘Carry them!” Dan said blankly. ‘‘ Where to ?”’ 


“ Not far,” murmured Jill, suddenly enchanted by a little golden 


trumpet she had taken up. 
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‘*In her quick, dragon-fly way, Jill knelt beside the ornaments and started 
putting them in the carton that stood empty nearby.’’ 


‘““ Now look here,” Dan reacted indignantly, ‘‘ I spent hours putting 
on those ornaments.” ' 

“T know, darling,” Jill said, ‘‘ but, you see, there ’s a little boy who 
wants a Christmas tree, and we ’re going to give it to him.” 

“Our Christmas tree ? ”’ 

“No,” she smiled, “‘ of course not. Wecan buy him one. But he has 
to have decorations for it, and there won’t be any pretty ones left in the 
stores by this time on Christmas Eve.”’ 

“Let the kid get his own, then. You don’t have to swipe mine.”’ 

Jill gave him a brief glance. ‘‘ Yours ? ”’ 

““ Well—ours,’’ Dan conceded rather stiffly. ‘‘ Though you didn’t 
spend a whole evening putting them on the tree. Anyway, what little 
boy ?”’ 

“One who wrote a letter to Santa Claus.’’ Jill said it as if she were 
unfurling a banner. 

“Oh, come now, Jill!” 

Long ago, Jill had decided that lawyers, even young ones, are sceptical 
of everything, and she went calmly on, ‘‘ His name’s Peter. He wrote 
down what he wanted, mailed the letter, and—what do you think ? 
I got it!”’ 

Dan blinked. ‘‘ You know, I suppose, what happens to people who 
interfere with the mails ? ”’ 

“Yep.” Jill nodded contentedly. ‘‘ Gaol.” 

There was silence. 

Jill flicked a glance at Dan, then took up an angel from the floor. 
“First angel I’ve ever seen on ice-skates,’’ she said airily, resting it 
against a reindeer at full gallop in the carton. 

Angels were outside Dan’s orbit at the moment. ‘See here, Jill, 
how did you get that letter ? ”’ 

“How ? Why, darling, hand in hand with Uncle Sam, I fook it.” 

At any time, Dan’s thin, solemn face was no thing of beauty, and 
bafflement did nothing for it. 

“Dan-ny!’”’ Jill laughed up at him. ‘“‘ Oh, sweetie, listen ; [ ‘m not 
going to tease you any more. You know how children in poor families 
write to Santa Claus as their only hope for any Christmas presents ? 
Well, I read in the paper this morning about these letters the postmen 
find in mailboxes. ‘ Unless people help to-day,’ the paper said, ‘ many 
of the pathetic requests will go unanswered.’ Unquote. What could 
I do but dash down to the General Post Office and grab a letter? In all 
decency, what else could I do ?”’ 


‘“ You could, for instance, remember that we ’ve made contributu 
to a lot of Christmas appeals.” 

Jill made a face. ‘‘ What ’s money ! 

“Uh ?” Dan said. 

‘‘T mean what ’s money compared to a tree ‘ with truly 
a woodsey smell ’—that ’s what the letter said.”’ 


‘* Oh, lord, you would pick a sentimental one like that 
“T didn’t pick it! 
was on the very top of Manhattan.”’ 


All the letters were sorted into 
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“You could have dug down,” Dan brooded, ‘‘ and found one asking 
for something uninvolved. A space ship, say. Something a store would 
have delivered for you. But, no, you come up with a complication like 
a Christmas tree. Then it has to be complete with trimmings. And now 
look—my ornaments are gone, and we have all the trouble of getting a 
tree to the kid.” 

He started pacing about, as the thing built up in his mind and the 
picture of a snug first Christmas Eve with his delectable young wife 
went glimmering. 

Jill looked at him out of the corner of her eye. She was on the brink 
of saying would a cocktail help, when he burst out, ‘‘I ’ll tell you what 
I think about all these goings-on at Christmas—I think they ’re overdone. 
That ’s what—grossly overdone.” 

Jill said, quite tartly for her: “ That ’s a nice, stuffy attitude, I must 
say! For a person who’s mad at having his precious Christmas tree 
touched by hands other than his.” 

Ignoring her, Dan waved at the flurry of festive colour in every available 
spot in the room where she had spread the Christmas cards. ‘‘ So it ’s 
attractive,” he said, “‘ but think of the mail men going mad! Think of 
all the frenzy in the stores! And now this Santa Claus letter stunt. 
It—it—no one has any restraint any more! And, of course, you ’d fall 
for anything.” 

“Daniel Stuart!’ Jill flared. “Are you implying I’m a sap? 
Because, if you are, then all I can say is there are a lot of wonderful saps 
in New York. That room at the post-office was packed with people taking 
Santa Claus letters.” 

Dan couldn’t think of a suitable come-back, so he turned legal and said, 
‘‘ May I see the letter you got?” 

“Yes, you may.” Jill was as polite as the law itself, but rather more 
distracting in her sheath-like red wool dress, as she went over to the desk. 

‘‘ There ’s undoubtedly a catch in it,” Dan said, as he held out his hand 
for the letter. ‘‘ Thanks.” 

“You ’re welcome,” Jill said, an icicle dangling from each word. 

Immediately Dan pounced on the address. “See! Itold you! There’s 
no poor child at that address! Just as I thought—you ’re being given 
the run-around.” 

“‘ Address means nothing,” Jill retorted. ‘“‘ Tenements can be right 
around the corner from the swankiest apartment buildings. You ’re just 
selfish. You don’t want your planned Christmas Eve interfered with. 
Also, you ’re heartless. Every child has a right to a Christmas tree.” 

“That ’s not the point. It’s you I’m thinking about. I worry about 
you. You ’re so impetuous I never know what darn fool thing you ‘Il 
get mixed up in next, and I can’t forever go around picking up the pieces.” 

Jill had started to put the few remaining ornaments in the carton, and 
now she stopped with a jerk, her chin going up and up. “I do not do darn 
fool things ! ”’ 

“No, of course not,” Dan agreed ironically. ‘‘ You never, for instance, 
leave the door ajar.” 

“Oh, that! I’d been to the incinerator-room to get the carton.” 

Dan brushed off her excuse. ‘‘ The net result is all that matters. The 
door was ajar. I ’m doing my best to bring home to you the risk in that.” 

‘Well, anyway,” Jill snapped back, ‘‘ you ’ve never had to pick up 
any pieces.” 

‘““T haven’t ? What about that photographer who came here to take 
pictures of you and would have gypped you out of fifty dollars if I hadn’t 
gone into quick action ? ” 

Jill made a face. ‘‘ Those pictures ! Were they ghastly! I had on that 
pretty ballerina dress, too.”’ 

“Look, could we just keep to the point? I ’m trying to show you 
you mustn’t be so easily swayed.” 

“That had nothing to do with being swayed. What happened was, 
when I told the man I didn’t want any of his pictures, he shrugged and 
said, ‘ Of course, if your husband can’t afford to buy them for you...” 
She paused. ‘‘ But that was months ago ! And now you rake it up and 
throw it back at me! Maybe if you ’d go delving further into your legal 
mind you could fish up more ways in which I’ve shown my loyalty 


to you.” : 
“We ’re not talking about loyalty to me,” Dan said, as worked up 
now as she was. “‘ In case you ’ve forgotten, the point under discussion 


is that you are too precipitate, you run risks, fly off at tangents, go over- 
board about things before investigating. In short,” he waved the Santa 
Claus letter, ‘‘ you don’t look before you leap.” 

“1’d rather not do that than hesitate and be lost.” 

With an effort, Dan kept a grip on himself. ‘‘ Now, let ’s not be 
facetious about this, Jill. Just keep to the issue, please.” 

‘In my simple way, I thought the issue was providing a Christmas tree 
for a little boy who won't have one otherwise.” 

““ How do you know he won't? He’s probably a spoiled brat who 
wants a tree in every room. That address! It’s in the next block to 
one of the snootiest streets on Manhattan.” 

“ This is where we came in!”’ Jill disgustedly thrust the last ornament 
into the nearly-full carton and put the lid down. There was an ominous 
crackling. ‘“‘ Oh-h-h! Now look what you made me do!” 

‘“‘T made you! You never even asked me if you could take the things 
off the tree !”’ 

“You weren’t here—how could I ask you ?”’ 

‘You could have waited till I got here.” 

‘ All right, you 're here, I Il ask you—Dan, my dear, dear husband, 
there ’s a little boy who has no ornaments for his tree. Would you mind 
if we gave him ours? Because if you would, I ’ll go and buy some ugly 
old left-overs. Then I ’ll get a tree and I'll take it and the ornaments 
to the child and a 

“Nothing I say penetrates!’ Dan groaned, throwing out his hands. 
“« All this time and trouble I ’ve taken to warn you about watching your 





step, and here you are talking about setting off alone for some dingy, 
hazardous spot is 

“What happened to the good address ? ” Jill shot back. Then she 
stood up quickly. ‘‘ Listen, Dan, I took that letter from the post-office, 
and I should think even a lawyer could see I’m stuck with it. A good 
thing, tod,” she added, with a couple of sniffs, ‘‘ because it means at least 
one person in this town is going to have a nice Christmas.”’ 

‘Oh, all right, then.”” Dan could never withstand one sniff, let alone 
two. ‘Come on, let ’s get this wild goose chase over. Put your coat on, 
and I ’Il lug the carton to the elevator.” 

“T ll help you.” 

It weighed a feather, of course, and Jill laughed. 

But Dan was not amused. ‘‘ Come on, come on! Let’s hurry and 
get back. Our Christmas Eve will be gone before we know it 

“Bor heaven’s sake!” Jill flared up again, “This is our Christmas 
Eve! We could be having a marvellous time if you weren’t such an old 
stick-in-the-mud, holding on like glue to your preconceived ideas of 
everything. Always ready to think you ’re being taken for a ride! ”’ 

‘Tt ’s you who gets taken for the rides ! ” 

“ All right, I get taken for rides. Now are you happy ? And I'll tell 
you something else that ’s going to be taken for a ride—that star on the 
tree. I was leaving it because you seemed to like it so much, but now——” 

‘‘The tree ’s no good now, anyway. Get your coat and I ’ll take the 
wretched star down.” 

“No! Leave that star alone!” 

“But you sai x 

“You called it a wretched star, and you ’re not going to touch it!” 

There, in the room gone quiet and wrong, they faced each other, 
while all trace of Christmas spirit slipped through their fingers. 

Finally, Dan said, ‘‘ Just make up your mind! Take the star for a 
ride . . . leave it alone . . . will you please make up your mind ?”’ 

‘‘T have made up my mind! The star stays where it is. I like it, 
if you don’t. I also like the idea of giving Peter a tree, and, seeing you ’re 
against it, I ‘ll take care of it myself. There ’s food in the refrigerator, 
and you can bolt the front door and wrap yourself up tight in your people- 
proof Christmas. Eve.”’ 

With her grey eyes and auburn hair practically giving off sparks, she 
was something to behold, but Dan had turned to the window, so he missed 
the conflagration. 

“ Lawyer—you ! ” Jill threw over her shoulder as she flounced out of 
the room. 

“ Thanks.” Dan put dignity into it, though he had to raise his voice 
above the tapping of Jill’s heels on the polished floor. “ You know 
perfectly well I would never let you go alone on such an expedition. 
Besides, it ’s starting to snow, and I don’t want you driving on wet streets.” 

Probably anything he said at that moment would have been wrong, 
but nothing else would have infuriated Jill so much. 

She had a couple of lurid opinions about his over-caution on the road, 
but, somehow, she managed to keep them to herself. In fact, she said 
nothing so successfully that, in the elevator, Dan looked down at her rather 
apprehensively from his vantage point of six feet two. : 

She was tiny, and he suddenly had the uncomfortable feeling he had 
been throwing his height around, back there in the apartment. Still, 
he told himself grimly, someone in the family had to keep their feet on 
the ground. 

Jill caught a glimpse of his face, and had to remind herself quickly 
that, unless she counteracted his stodginess with a little get-up-and-go, 
he would soon be so set in his ways that neither he nor anyone around 
him would breathe. 

On a lower floor a young man and a girl carrying brightly-wrapped 
packages got on, their gay “‘ Merry Christmases ” dancing around the 
elevator and glancing off the gloom of Dan and Jill. 

Out of tune with everything, including the snowflakes that nestled 
trustingly against them, they walked in silence to the car, parked in the 
next block. 

As Dan switched on the ignition, he said, ‘‘ Where do you want to go 
for the tree ?’’ His tone was wary, as if he wouldn’t put it past Jill, in 
her present mood, to take off for some distant fir forest. 

“ Any place,” she said, the tingle of Christmas stirring in her again 
at thought of the trees stacked against impromptu stands on the side- 
walks, or set up invitingly so that one had to thread one’s way through 
the reaching branches. 

They drew near a fruit store with a sideline of trees. 

“« This ’ll do,’’ Jill said, and Dan slowed down. 

‘‘They look picked over,’’ he said critically. ‘“‘ The next ones may 
be better.” 

Jill wondered if he supposed there were any trees for sale on Christmas — 
Eve that hadn’t been picked over. And, anyway, what did he care ? 

When they reached the next store she hopped out fast, so he had no 
time to point out deficiencies. ‘‘I ‘ll only be a minute,” she said. 

Dan remembered how enthusiastic she had been over the wrong trees 
when they bought theirs, and he got out too, to lend a little good sense to 
the transaction. 

It was no light matter making a judicious selection, and Jill retired 
to the car. She might have known he’d fuss over this as he did over 
everything else. 
ca er ae Nanas Sn ee 
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scratch, so it was a little while before 
they set out for the address in the Santa Claus letter. 

The block bristled with apartment buildings with their noses in the 
snowy air, all very canopied, very door-manned, and generally gold-plated. 

“ Doesn’t look too good,” Dan said. : 

Uneasily, Jill murmured, “ Three-twenty-one ’s the number.” 





- 





That turned out to be the peak of elegance in the block. 

Dan stopped the car just beyond the building. 

“It can’t be right,” Jill said, opening her handbag for the letter and 
peering at the address by the faint dashboard light. “‘ Yes, it is. Three- 


twenty-one.” 
There was silence. Finally Dan said, ‘‘ Let ’s just go back home.” 
“We can’t.”’ Jill’s voice was small, but it was firm. “I took the letter 


and I’m on my honour to see the thing through. You wait in the car 
and I ’ll go up to the apartment.”’ 

“I should say not! This is worse than any tenement. Here comes 
the doorman.” 

“Sorry, sir, no double parking. Maybe you'll find a space down 
the street.” 

But not in that block. Cars were lined up without a break. It seemed 
miles that Dan had to drive before they saw a station-wagon moving out 
and they could start the long trudge back to their destination. 

They were not exactly a festive pair, with Jill soberly hugging the 
carton in both arms and Dan glumly hauling the tree and the package 
of lights he had picked up without comment as they left the apartment. 

The doorman offered, in a lofty way, to take the carton from Jill. 

‘It’s all right, thanks,”’ she said, her confidence in the letter in her 
bag sagging as she saw the large wreaths with spectacular red bows 
decorating the elaborate lobby. A child in this house lacked a tree ? 

“May I help you?” One of the attendants came forward. 

‘““ We want the Craig apartment,’’ Jill said, straightening her shoulders. 

“‘ Are you expected, madam ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Jill, reasoning that the child had written to Santa Claus, 
so, obviously, someone was expected. But she was careful not to look 
at Dan. He was such a stickler for the truth. 

The house was plush enough to have two banks of elevators, and Dan 
and Jill were directed to the one which served the Craigs. As they walked 
towards it along the marble corridor their tree seemed to be shrinking 
with so much magnificence around. 

It wasn’t enough that the Craigs should live in such splendour, they 
even had to occupy a penthouse. 

The elevator stopped at the carpeted landing which the Craigs shared 
with the other penthouse, and the operator showed Dan and Jill which 
bell to ring. 

The door was opened by a youngish man wearing no coat and with 
his tie loosened. He would have been handsome in an unvarnished 
sort of way if he hadn’t looked harried to distraction. Trying to restrain 
a huge dog by the scruff of the neck wasn’t helping him either. 

“ Down, Dixie!” he ordered the boxer. Then he saw the Christmas 
tree. ‘‘ You have the wrong apartment,’ he said, quite shortly, and 
started to close the door. 





“The door was opened by a youngish man wearing no coat anc 
looked harried to distraction. Trying to restrain a 
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‘Oh, please! Just a minute! ”’ 
she felt. 

“ Look, I’m very busy.”’ 

“I’m sorry. We won't keep you. Are you Mr. Craig ?”’ 

"Clog 

‘ This is the tree Peter asked for.”’ 

Either the man was slow on the uptake, or his mind was still on what- 
ever it was he had been doing when they rang. He looked at them, his 
face a blank. 

‘‘ The tree Peter asked for,’’ Jill repeated. 

“ Peter has a tree,’”’ Mr. Craig said. 

“ But is 

“Come on, Jill! ’’ Dan had had all he could take. 

Jill took no notice. If someone here was playing fast and loose with 
Santa Claus, she meant to find out about it. 

Just how, she wasn’t sure. Mr. Craig could have that bleary look from 
working too hard. Yet again, he could be rather drunk, and Jill didn’t 
always step in where angels feared to tread, whatever Dan might think 
to the contrary. 

Besides, she was scared. stiff of the boxer, standing there trigger- 
taut and even haughtier than the doorman. 

As she hesitated, a slight, gentle-faced, grave little boy came to the 
door, ready for bed, with a robe over his pyjamas. 

The instant he saw the Christmas tree a light seemed to go on inside 
him. : 
He ran over to Dan and touched the tree and smelled it. 

“It’s real,” he said, still not smiling, but with complete happiness. 

Jill relaxed, but just then the boxer sprang away from Mr. Craig’s grip 
and leaped after her young master. She capered gauchely around him 
for a moment, then reared experimentally into Jill’s face. 

It was undoubtedly intended as a mark of esteem, but Jill was so 
frightened she nearly dropped the carton. 

“Dan!” she-cried. 

‘ She won't hurt you,”’ Dan said, with what Jill considered maddening 
calm. ; 

Mr. Craig, on the other hand, was thoroughly upset. Though not 
over Jill’s safety. 

Grabbing Dixie, he stormed, ‘‘ Peter! What do you think you ’re 
doing—fooling around with that blasted tree ? ” 

Jill knew then it wasn’t Santa Claus she needed to worry about, but 
the little boy. 

He looked up at his father. “I’m not fooling around with it. It’s my 
own blasted tree.”’ 

‘Don’t say ‘ blasted.’ Anyway, we ’ve already got a tree—you know 
that.” 


jill sounded a good deal braver than 
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i with his tie loosened. He would have been handsome. .. . if he hadn’t 
\uge dog by the scruff of the neck wasn’t helping him either.’’ 
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Peter shook his head. ‘‘ That silver, spiky thing isn’t a tree! I’ve 
never had a real one, so I wrote Santa a letter.” 

‘“ And he received it,”’ Jill chipped in. ‘‘ He asked us to deliver the 
tree. It’s his busy night, you know.” 

“ Sure,’ Peter said matter-of-factly, “ that’s all right. I didn’t ask 
him to bring it, just send it.” He tried to take his treasure in his arms. 

‘This is the damnedest thing I ever heard of!’ Mr. Craig broke in. 
‘‘ There ’s no sense to it at all! ”’ 

“That ’s what I thought,’ Dan said stiffly, “‘ till your son explained. 
I ll put the tree down here.” 

But that would never do, Jill knew. Mr. Craig probably would leave 
it there over Christmas. 

She made a quick stab at solving the problem. ‘‘ Oh, Dan, Mr. Craig’s 
so busy!’’ She turned to Peter’s father. ‘‘Couldn’t we put the tree 
inside for you ? ”’ 

He gave no word of thanks, but he did back up against the door, to 
hold it open. 

Jill went in first, edging warily past the dog. ‘“T have lovely decora- 
tions in this carton,’ she said, hoping she didn’t sound as silly as she felt. 

Peter superintended the easing of the tree through the doorway, 
embellishing the operation with a couple of excited hops. 

He had come so far from his withdrawn state that Jill knew she had 
to see the thing through. Otherwise, she would certainly have turned 
tail and run at sight of the marble-floored, marble-columned affair that 
was the entrance hall. From urn-like lamps came dim illumination, but 
there was not a glimmer of light beckoning from anywhere beyond. 

Dan, unprepared for a mausoleum, 
and anxious to be out of it said, “I ’ll 
put the tree down here.” 

“Herve?” Jill laughed nervously. 
‘“Most people like the tree in the 
living-room. Perhaps Mr. Craig...” 

Mr. Craig’s reaction was to move 
away from the door and let it shut 
with a bang. He also released the 
boxer, and Jilltensed. In the shadowy 
gloom the animal seemed to her as 
big as a camel, and she was not used 
to camels. 

“Say where you want the infernal : VE 
thing put, Peter,” Mr. -Craig said rea ace 
sharply. ‘‘ And wait till your mother wa 
hears about this ! ”’ 

Peter considered that prospect, then 
he said: ‘‘ Tommy Robinson has his 
tree near the window and the lights 
shine in the glass so it looks like two 
trees.” The sombre little face nearly 
broke into a smile. Not quite, but the 
nearest there had been to a smile so 
far. ‘‘I’m going to have two trees, 
too,’’ he said, the whole thing perfectly 
clear in his mind. 

“Okay,’”’ Dan said. ‘‘ Where is the 
living-room ? ” 

Mr. Craig strode irritably across 
the echoing floor, and, as he touched 
a switch, there, on his right, was a 
decorator’s dream of a drawing-room. 

Springing into light so suddenly, 
it made Jill gasp. The décor was 
modern, very modern, in shades of green, beginning with chartreuse 
for the carpet. It was rather beautiful, in a startling way, but 
what struck Jill especially was that there were no personal touches. 
The long room looked as chill and unlived-in as a display in a store 
window. 

And where was the silver, spiky tree ? 

There was not so much as a vestige of Christmas. No bright cards, 
no green, not even a piece of mistletoe. 

Peter ran to a french window which apparently opened on a terrace. 

‘Here!’ he said. ‘“‘ My tree ’s going here!” 

Dan started across the deep carpet, looking less out of his element 
in the formal setting than Mr. Craig did. Even allowing for Mr. Craig’s 
being fit to be tied. 

That harassed gentleman turned abruptly to Jill. ‘‘ Would you mind 
telling me how in hell you got hold of the kid’s letter ? ”’ 

“Not at all,” Jill said pleasantly, though her knees were shaking. 
‘““ At the post-office. There was a piece in the paper this morning about 
the Santa Claus letters from under-privileged children.’’ And that, she 
felt, served him right. 

The only effect it had on Mr. Craig was to make him shout, ‘‘ Look 
here, Peter, why the devil didn’t you tell your mother and me you wanted 
this kind of a tree ? ”’ 

‘““T did !’’ Peter said absently, absorbed in watching Dan, who, after 
laying the spruce down, brushed his hands together in a thank-goodness- 
that ’s-over gesture. 

But he bargained without Jill. There wasn’t the slightest doubt in 
her mind that this character who was the child’s father would let the 
tree go right on lying where it was. 

She went towards the window, looking at Peter. ‘‘ Dan, he’s trying 
We ’d better put the tree up, don’t you think ?” 
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to undo the cords. 

She placed the carton on the floor. ‘I ’Il take out the decorations .... 
For an instant it seemed as if she would have two exploding men on 

her hands. Then Dan looked down at Peter struggling with the knots. 





‘« Peter superintended the easing of the tree through the doorway, 
embellishing the operation with a couple of excited hops.’’ 





‘‘T’ve got a knife,” he said gruffly. “ Move over, Peter.” 

Dan set up the tree on its criss-crossed wooden stand. 

And suddenly it wasn’t the spindly specimen it had seemed down- 
stairs. As the released branches stretched outwards, the tree some- 
how dwarfed its glamorous surroundings and became the finest 
thing in the room, filling it with the gentle, magic warmth of 
Christmas. 

Mr. Craig, though, soon took care of that. ‘‘ Look here, I’m a busy 
man! I’ve got a script to finish before I go to bed, and I ’ll thank you 
both to get out of here.” 

For a moment Dan and Jill seemed to hang suspended. Then Jill 
whispered urgently, ‘‘ Fix the tree quick, Dan!” and scrambled to her 
feet to face Mr. Craig with some delaying tactic. 

Before she could think of anything he pointed his finger at her. “‘ Now 
I get it! You ’re from the Press! ”’ 

“T-the Press?’ Jill stammered. 
hurry, Dan!” 

Mr. Craig glared at her. ‘‘ Your story’s going to be that Peter ’s 
a neglected child! I know! That he’s never had a Christmas tree, 
blah, blah, blah! Well, let me tell you, he has! Every year he 
has a tree! When my wife comes home from her television show 
to-night, we ’ll get the damned thing out of the closet, with the other 
Christmas decorations. I’m telling you, Peter has just as much stuff 
as other kids! Probably a whole raft more.” 

Jill’s mind was groping. Television—Craig—Francesca Craig! 

The devastating Francesca Craig! Morning, noon and night on either 

television or radio. 

And her husband... . 

“ Then—then—”’ Jill gasped, “ you 
must be Toby Craig!’’ The man 
without peer among script-writers ! 

But how could the person who 
brought forth those perceptive plays 
be this—this tartar? It must be that 
the poor creature was frantic with a 
deadline to meet. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Craig,” she said, 
with real contrition. ‘We didn’t 
know s 

“Of course you knew! And it’s 
a dirty, sneaking, rotten trick to use 
the Christmas spirit as a ruse to get 
inside the place so you can write us up. 
You got in, sure enough, but—I’m 
warning you!—one word in _ print 
about Peter’s Santa Claus letter and 
I ’llsue you! I’ll say the whole thing 
is a put-up job, that you forced your- 
selves in here and 2 

“ Just a minute! ’’ Dan stood up. 
“You admitted us yourself! ”’ 

“That’s what you say! I'll 
say it’s unwarranted intrusion, illegal 
entry———” . 

“But that isn’t true!’ Jill protested. 

She looked as frightened as she 
felt, and Dan put his arm reassuringly 

‘ around her as he gave Mr. Craig glare 
for glare. ; 

“Go back to the boy, Jill,’”’ he said. — 
“T’ll take care of this.”’ 

She hesitated. If only she ’d had the sense just to leave the tree 
outside! Let them get out of this mess, she pledged, then. 

“See ! ’’ came Peter’s clear voice, and she turned to find him lovingly 
coaxing the branches down as he had watched Dan do. 

He was lost in his Christmas, quite oblivious of the embattled 
atmosphere and of Dixie standing tensed and with her ears pricked 
up. 

“That ’s the way to do it,” Jill said, going over and kneeling beside 
him. “‘ The poor things have probably been tied up a long time.” 

He stroked the branches. ‘‘ Guess it’s like when your foot goes to 
sleep.” 

“T guess so. That ’s fine—you do it beautifully.” She spoke absently, 
because she had one eye on the irate Mr. Craig. 

“T happen to be a lawyer,” Dan was telling him, ‘‘ and I was careful 
not to enter the apartment without your permission.” 

“ T never gave you my permission ! ”’ 

“Not in so many words, but you did hold open the door for us. And 
we have Peter’s letter to account for our coming. I doubt if you ’d find 
a judge who wouldn’t give Santa Claus the right of way.’’ 

“You needn’t bother to make jokes. I am so unamused you can hear 
the lack of laughter clattering around.” 

“You can?’’ Dan couldn’t resist adding, ‘‘I’d probably be more 
talented in that direction if I watched television occasionally.” 

Jill flinched. “‘ Oh, don’t make him madder !”’ she silently begged 

As if he had heard, Dan stepped i ps pai oe 

’ pped on to safer territory. ‘‘ Seriously, sir, 
you have nothing to worry about.” 
= I'll damn well see to that,’’ the unmollified Mr. Craig shot 
out. 

“It’s bad enough being pestered in public, but when it comes to 
people invading my home that ’s just too much.” 

“ Having established, ” Dan went legal, “ that you held the door open 
for us, I hardly think invading ’ is the word. However, we certainly 
have no wish to add to the difficulties of any celebrities in maintaining their 


She wanted to cry out, “OA, 
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privacy, and if you ‘d feel more comfortable with your son’s Santa Claus 
letter in your possession, we ’d be happy to give it to you. There was 
never any question of its publication, you understand. And we have no 
copy of it. We ‘Il hand it over to you, and go our way. And that will be 
that. Jill, get the letter, will you ?”’ 

She jumped up eagerly. Too eagerly. 

She knocked against the tree and it tipped over—right on top of Peter. 
It surprised him so that he tumbled backwards. 

Jill clutched at the branches and Dan came striding over, but it was 
Mr. Craig who got there first. 

He drew the tree aside and there sat Peter, with a grin spreading 
blissfully over his face. 

His father’s concern changed to bewilderment. ‘‘ What ’s funny ?’ 
he snapped, yanking the child to his feet. 

“Tt tickled, daddy !” 

All the fizz seemed to go out of Mr. Craig suddenly, as if his tiredness 
had caught up with him. “ Well, don’t do that again,” he muttered. 
“You scared me.”’ 

Jill stared at him. Good heavens, he was human ! 

Indeed, he looked so undone she had to comfort him quickly. ‘It’s 
all right, Mr. Craig,’’ she soothed him. “I ’m terribly sorry it happened. 
It was my fault. But it’s all right now.” 

He apparently didn’t hear. And there seemed to be nothing else for 
Jill to say, with him hovering uncertainly around the edge of operations 
while the tree was being lifted back to its place. With it in position again, 
Jill thought now they could leave. 
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They came on, and the tree stood there in glowing beauty—in double 
beauty, just as Peter had said it would, for the drapes were not drawn 
and the coloured lights shone in the french window 

They shone on Peter's face, too. 

He didn’t say anything. Just looked and looked at his two precious 
trees. 

Toby Craig stood with his hands in his pockets, staring at his son 
As if he were seeing him for the first time. 

It was a private sort of moment, and Jill would have liked to slip away, 
but Dan was putting his heart into sorting the decorations 

She went over to him and whispered : “ Peter probably wants to trim 
the tree by himself, honey.”’ 

“What ? Oh. Oh, all right.”” He stood up. ‘‘ Wait a minute, here ’s 
the angel. Peter, here ’s the angel.” 

Dixie, at ease now, poked her ruckled, velvety face interestedly towards 
the rakish little object, but Peter held it high. ‘‘ See, daddy! The angel! 
You have to put it on the very top of the tree.”’ 

His father took it, then gave it back again. “ You know more 
about this than I do,” he said, almost shyly. ‘‘ You'd better put 
it on.” 

“T can’t reach!” 

“T’ll lift you up.” 

Jill pulled at Dan’s sleeve. ‘‘ Darling! Come on! ”’ 

Dan reluctantly gathered up his coat and, with a backward look, they 
slipped away while Peter, in his father’s arms, was settling the angel in 
its new home. 


“‘... with a backward look, they slipped away while Peter, in his father’s arms, was settling the angel in its new home.’’ 


Dan, though, had other ideas. Taking off his overcoat, he settled down 
to business. ‘‘ We need twine,”’ he said. ‘‘ So the tree can be fastened 
to the piano-leg on one side and that table on the other.” 

“ Here ’s what was around the branches,” Peter offered. 

“ That ’s cut.” Dan dismissed it, not being one to trifle with a fact. 

‘““Maybe,”’ Mr. Craig’s voice sounded strangely tentative, with all the 
bluster gone from it, “ if the stuff was knotted together . . .” 

“I don’t think it ’s long enough,’”’ Dan said. ‘‘ But you could try.” 

Mr. Craig reached for the cord and rather clumsily joined two of 
the pieces, while Peter looked on. “ Will this do?” the father said 
meekly, 

Dan gauged the length with his eye. “I guess so. Now the other 
pieces.”’ 

The job done, he made an announcement. 

“The tree,’’ he said, ‘“‘ should be in water.”’ 

“My God ! is it going to grow?” Mr. Craig was obviously on un- 
familiar ground. 

“It stays fresher that way,”’ Peter explained. 

Dan agreed, then he turned to Mr. Craig. “ Have you got some kind 
of a jardiniere? A tall one, to raise the tree and leave plenty of space 
underneath for the presents.”’ 

Mr. Craig shook his head. “ Peter ’s had his presents—I gave them to 
him this morning, so he ’d leave me in peace.” 

“Yes, but I wrapped them up again,” Peter said. ‘‘ To put under the 
tree when it came.”’ 

Somehow it seemed best to Jill and Dan not to look at his father then, 
and Dan said, rather fast, ‘‘Oh, well, it doesn’t have to stand in 
water. One thing is certain, it won’t fall over any more. Now for the 
lights...” 


As Dan pressed the elevator button, Jill leaned against the wall. 

““ Whew !” she said simply. 

Dan half-smiled, then his glance went to the door they had 
closed behind them. He would like very much to have stayed 
longer. 

“You were wonderful, darling! ’’ Jill slid her hand in his. ‘‘ There 
was I shivering in my shoes when Mr. Craig blew up, and you sailed in 
and handled everything.”” Humbly, she added: “I guess you were 
right about me. From now on, just watch me look before I leap in 
all directions.” 

Dan viewed the prospect without enthusiasm. ‘‘ Don’t go to the other 
extreme,’ he cautioned. ‘‘ You have to consider relative values. It’s one 
thing not to be rash and foolhardy, but quite another to start closing in 
on yourself.” 

Jill stared at him. “I beg your pardon ?”’ she said incredulously. 

‘“T mean—well, for instance, think of Peter’s face when his father 
lifted him and the angel! You can't take a chance of anything like that 
never happening again.”’ 

Jill couldn’t believe what she was hearing, but she managed to say 
‘And what would you suggest ? ”’ 


Dan thought a moment. Then he nodded. ‘‘ We'd better get 
Santa Claus letter every Christmas.”’ 
“Oh, darling!’’ Jill’s voice broke a little as she put her face against 


his sleeve. 
‘What 's the matter ? Don’t you think it ’s a good idea ? 
The elevator came then Jill said, as they steppe 
“It’s perfect! I never heard anything to equal it.”’ 
Dan took her arm. “I think it’s nice,”’ he said content 
THE END. 


“ Good |” 
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‘‘But she only stared at him, and when he moved she seemed to melt away into the darkness of the trees.’’ 


ALISON 


By GORDON ROW BOTTOM. 


Illustrated by EILEEN WALTON. 


© 1958 GORDON ROWBOTTOM, 


LA) HERE is a remote and tranquil corner in the West of England 
A Ne where a river winds through a landscape of trees and rolling 
TH hills of soft, red earth and broadens into an estuary beyond 
a 4 a village, which, for the purposes of this story, can be called 
Fordcharlton. The same interests of anonymity, this time for reasons 
less obvious to explain, prompt me to call the young man who figures 
in the story, simply—Jocelyn. How he came to be there on an August 
evening of some years ago is no longer important. Suffice it to say 
that he was at odds with the world in general and with one member 
of it—whose name was Alison—in particular, and, like many another 
young man in that predicament, he thought his own company, morose 
and ill-tempered though it might be, the best panacea to the stroke 
of injustice under which he was at the moment smarting. He had 
yet to learn that life has a way of pricking even the most righteous of 
our bubbles of self-pity. 
So, when on this August evening of some years ago Jocelyn had found 
a clearing for his camp, he dropped off his rucksack and walked down to 
the water’s edge. It was a lonely spot. He could see the roof of a cottage, 
set back a little from the river, and on the far side of the estuary was the 
village. The rest was all trees and water. He felt hot, and tired, but it had 
been worth the long scramble through the woods. The slant of the evening 
sun across the still water reached almost to the village, and Jocelyn sat for 
a while, smoking a cigarette, as he watched the sun sink towards the trees 
at the head of the estuary. A punt passed through the shadows close in- 
shore, The small girl who was sculling it rested on her oars for a moment 









when she saw Jocelyn, and then pulled for the landing stage in front of 
the cottage. 

When he had finished his cigarette he went back to the clearing among~ 
the trees and began to collect wood for a fire. He didn’t hear the girl come, 
and when she spoke he looked round at her in surprise. 

‘‘I’ve brought you some water.” 

‘““ Have you ?”’ said Jocelyn. ‘‘ Well, that ’s nice of you.’’ She looked 
small to have carried the water and he said, ‘‘ You shouldn’t have done it.” 

“Why not ?” 

Jocelyn put down the bundle of wood and looked at her more closely. 
“You ’re the girl in the punt, aren’t you ? ” 

The small girl nodded. 

“‘T suppose you must get used to people wanting water ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“That ’s more what I wanted to hear,” said Jocelyn. ‘ It took mea 
long time to find this place and, quite honestly, it was a bit of a shock to 
see you come scooting up here before Id even had time to get settled. 
I was going to use the water from the river.” 

‘STtes Saltz. 

‘Well I haven't got any salt, so I dare say it would have done.” He 
turned away from her and went on collecting wood. When he had enough he 
heaped it together with some paper from his rucksack and put a match to it. 

“You don’t do it like the other,” the girl said. 

“No?” said Jocelyn. ‘‘ I’m not much of a hand at this sort of thing. 
As a matter of fact, it ’s the first time I ’ve been out camping.” 
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her forehead “My word |’ he said. ‘It must have been a bad one. You ’'re a pretty brave girl, Alis 
“‘The girl had lifted her hair from her forehead. . . . Ww 
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“J ’ll do it for you, if you like.” 

‘ All right.” Jocelyn watched her for a moment as she knocked aside 
his pile of wood and rebuilt the fire in her own way. Then he stretched out 
comfortably against a tree and lit a cigarette. 

When the fire was blazing the girl went over to the rucksack and 
opened it. 

‘Help yourself,” said Jocelyn. She looked up at him, suddenly 
frightened, and he said, “‘ No, really, I mean it.’”’ But she only stared at 
him, and when he moved she seemed to melt away into the darkness 
of the trees. 

Jocelyn woke early on the next morning, and after he had swum in the 
estuary he came back and found the small girl already at his camp. She 
was warming her hands over a fire. 

‘I’m glad you ’ve come,” he said. ‘“ Why did you run away like that 
last night ? You gave me quite a fright.” She didn’t answer and he 
smiled at her and sat down beside the fire. ‘‘ Can you cook ?”’ 

The girl nodded. 

‘Well, that’s fine, because I can’t. Youll find everything you want 
for the two of us in the rucksack.” 

‘I’ve brought you some eggs.” 

Jocelyn looked at her curiously. ‘‘ You come from the house by the 
river, don’t you ?”’ 

he VCS. a 

“What ’s your name ?”’ 

“ Alison.” 

‘‘ Then look here, Alison, as soon as we ’ve had breakfast we ’1l go down 
and pay your mother for the eggs. I want to see her in any case to ask if 
it ’s all right for me to be here.” 

“No,” the girl said, suddenly finding her tongue. ‘‘ You mustn’t go 
there ; really you mustn’t.” 

“But why not ? You ’re not frightened of your mother, are you ?” 

‘‘ No,” she whispered, ‘‘ but you mustn’t go.” 

“Does she know I’m here ? ” 

“It’s all right for you to be here, really it is.” 

“I see,’’ said Jocelyn. ‘‘It’s a sort of game, is it? The secret of 
Jocelyn’s Gulch!” He put his finger into his mouth and made a noise 
like a Red Indian. 

‘I think you ’re silly,” the girl said. ‘‘ You don’t want people to know 
you ’re here, do you ?”’ 

‘No, I suppose not. But I’m bound to be seen sooner or later. I can’t 
just go on hiding here for ever.” 

‘Why not?” - 

‘Well, food for one thing. There ’s only enough here for breakfast.” 

“TI can bring food for you.” 

“No!” said Jocelyn. ‘‘ I draw the line at that. I ’ll wade over to the 
village later.” 


“Wade ?” 
“ Well, it ’s Fordcharlton, isn’t it? There must be a way across.” 
“That was in Roman times,” she said scornfully. ‘‘ There ’s a ferry 


over now, but they ’ll be watching for you on the ferry.” 

‘Will they ? Well, how about that punt of yours? Couldn’t I paint 
my face red or something, and paddle over in that ? ” 

‘You are silly,” the girl said. ‘‘ I could go over to the village for you, 
but I don’t expect you ’ve any money.” 

“As a matter of fact, I have.” 

“How much ? ” 

‘‘ Enough for the two of us for quite a long time.” 

‘‘ Have you really enough for a long time ? ” 

“ Yes, I think so.”’ 

‘You ’re not just saying it and then you Il want me to steal some like 
the other did ?” 

‘No, indeed I’m not! And if you don’t mind my saying so, whoever 
you played this game with before must have been distinctly odd.” 

‘‘ He wasn’t like you. You ’re not really frightened, are you?” 

acsVVaS hes 

‘‘Oh, yes, he was. You see he ’d done something terrible.” 

“Had he? What had he done?” 

‘IT don’t know, but it was something terrible because he didn’t like to 
be alone. That ’s why I used to come here.” 

“‘ Weren’t you frightened of being with him ? ” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ Only at the end when he thought I was going to 
give him away. I wasn’t going to, but he wouldn’t believe that.” 

‘‘ What did he do then ? ” 

“He hit me. Look, I expect you can still see the mark.”’ 

The girl had lifted her hair from her forehead and Jocelyn put his 
hand gently on the unblemished skin. ‘‘ My word!”’ he said. “ It must 
have been a bad one. You ’re a pretty brave girl, Alison.”’ 

‘Oh, it didn’t hurt really. I was only frightened for a moment and 
then it was all right. He was a very funny man.”’ 

‘‘ He doesn’t sound very funny to me.” 

‘He was, though. Do you know, he was crying when he hit me.” 

The quiet air of realism in her voice made Jocelyn shiver. “I think I 
should try to forget about him,’ he said. 

‘J don’t want to forget him. You see, one day I know he ’ll come back.” 

‘“‘ T shouldn’t think so.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, he will. He ’s got to, because he ’s so unhappy.” 

‘“T’m sure he is, but don’t you think you ’re rather wasting your 
sympathy on him. A man who could hit a little girl like you can’t be much 
of a person.”’ 

‘‘ He only did it because he was frightened. He didn’t mean to kill me, 
you know.”’ 

‘‘ Now, look here,’’ said Jocelyn, ‘‘ that ’s quite enough. I’m all fora 
bit of imagination, but you don’t want to stretch it too far.”’ 

‘You don’t believe me, do you ?”’ 


“No, Alison, I don’t. And from now on you re going to have your 
time cut out in helping me. Let ’s concentrate on that for the moment. 
How far had we got ?”’ . 

‘Tm going over to the village for you in my punt. You ’d better make 
a list of what you want.” ; : 

“I ’d rather leave it all to you : sausages, bread, eggs, and things like 
that. Only don’t you think we might have breakfast first ? ”’ 

“ All right,” she said. ‘I ’ll start to do it now.” 

He lit a cigarette, and watched her as she held the pan over the fire. 
Her small face was flushed from the heat of it and she had screwed up her 
eyes against the smoke. 

“ How old are you ?”’ he asked. 

‘I’m nearly eight. Really, it ’s my birthday to-morrow.” 

‘Is it ?. Will you have lots of presents ? Zo 

‘‘ Last year I had my punt, but it won't be like that this year.” 

‘Oh, I expect it will. They must be keeping them as a surprise. 
That ’s what I ’d do if I were them.” 

The girl smiled at him from across the fire. ‘‘ You ‘re nice,”’ she said. 
‘I ’m glad I was here to help you.” 

‘““So am I. You know, it’s funny your name should be Alison. You 
don’t look like an Alison to me.” 

“Why not ?” 

‘I don’t know; you just don’t look like one. I used to know an 
Alison once but I ’m sure she wouldn’t have helped a fellow on the run.” 

“Didn’t you like her?” 

“Well, yes, I did rather, once. I wonder what sort of a girl you ’ll grow 
up into. I’m afraid I’m a bit hostile to your sex at the moment.” 

‘‘ Did she give you away, then ? ”’ 

“You could call it that, I suppose. You ‘ll be a good-looking girl one 
day, too, Alison. I hope it won’t make you be like her. Do you think it’s 
terribly important to be pretty ?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” she said. 

‘No, I don’t know either. I suppose it is a pretty important thing but 
I’ve got a theory that the nicest girls are just a bit off in their looks ; 
nothing much, but too big a mouth or irregular teeth, something like that. 
On the law of averages, I mean—that you can’t have everything. I don’t 
quite know what we ’ll have to do about you.” 

The girl said, after a pause, “‘ I had a plate in my mouth. I don’t have 
it any longer, though.” 

‘That ’s a pity,” said Jocelyn, “ but I suppose there ’s got to be an 
exception to every rule.’’ He smiled at her as she fanned away a puff of 
smoke from her face. ‘‘ It must be a lonely life for you here.” 

“‘T like it.” 

“Have you got a father ? ” 

“Oh, yes. It’s all right, though, because he only comes here on 
Sundays.” The girl looked at him and shifted the pan from one hand to 
the other. ‘‘ What have you done?” 

‘Done? Oh, I see. I’m afraid I’m a pretty bad hat, Alison. I 
robbed a bank.” 

‘Did you do it alone ? ”’ 

“Yes, it was easy really. I just walked over to the counter and said, 
‘Reach for it, hombre. This is a stick-up!’ Then I filled my pockets with 
money and walked out. There was nothing to it,’’ Jocelyn added modestly. 

‘‘ Did you have a car to get away ?”’ 

‘““Nope! Just walked out of town.” 

The girl said in a puzzled way, ‘‘ You are funny. Why do you alter 
your voice like that ?”’ 

“Oh, hell!” said Jocelyn. ‘‘ I don’t seem to do anything right in this 
game.” 

“Yes, you do.” She touched his sleeve. ‘I like you much better 
than the other. You ’d never hurt anybody, would you >” z 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t think I ’d ever do that.” 

Jocelyn was still lying by the fire when he saw a woman coming slowly 
towards them through the trees. He threw his cigarette away and 
scrambled to his feet. ‘‘ Well, this is it, pardner,” he said. ,‘‘ Maybe I’d 
better go quietly after all.” He looked down for the girl but she had gone. 
‘ Alison! ’’ he called. “‘ Alison!” 

The woman’s face was very white. ‘‘ Who are you ? ” she asked abruptly. 

“Well, I’m afraid I’m a trespasser,” said Jocelyn. ‘‘ I wanted to ask 
you if it was all right to be here but she wouldn’t let me.’”’ The woman 
was staring at him and he went on quickly, ‘‘ You must think it very odd 
of me but the fact is it’s been a sort of game.’’ Jocelyn paused, and 
looked at her in bewilderment. ‘‘ You are Alison’s mother, aren’t you ? 
From the cottage down there ?”’ 

‘““ Yes, I’m Alison’s mother.” 

““We were playing this game. I think I’m supposed to be on the run 
and she ’s been helping me.’’ His voice trailed away before the torment in 
the woman’s face. 

““ Alison died ...a year ago. She was found here.” 

‘““Oh, God!” said Jocelyn. He looked down and saw the empty frying- 
pan beside the fire. ‘‘ But she was here,”’ he said. ‘‘ She made this fire.” 

His hand had gone to his head and the woman said steadily, ‘‘ So you 
know what happened.” 

“ Yes, I think I know.” 

“Did she . . . look all right ? ” 

“Yes.’’ He dropped his hand helplessly. “‘ I thought it was just part 
of the game when she told me.’”’ They stood in silence, until he said, - 
“ She ’s waiting for him to come back. She must have thought it was him 
when she came by in her punt.” 

: Her punt!’’ The woman’s breath came in a sob. ‘‘ We sank it in 
the river. It was for her seventh birthday and she never had it.” 

Jocelyn put out his hand to steady her. ‘‘ She had her birthday,” he 
said gently. ‘‘ She must have done. She told me she was nearly eight.” 

THE END. 
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(3) THE PILGRIMS’ TURKEY (MELEAGRIS GALLOPAVO SILVESTRIS), NEW ENGLAND AND NORTH FLORIDA ; (4) DOMESTIC TURKEY 
GALLOPAVO GALLOPAVO); (7) MERRIAM’S TURKEY, FROM THE FOOTHILLS OF THE ROCKIES (MELEAGRIS GALLOPAVO MERRIAMI), 


TURKEY AND SOME OF ITS WILD AMERICAN FOREBEARS. 





slight differences in the colour of the feathers. Two of these, the Mexican and that year we know it was being used as a special delicacy at Christmas feasts. The Mexican 
from the Eastern States of the U.S.A., are recognisable in present-day breeds, the former Bronze turkey was brought direct to England following the settlement of the New 
having the lower back and rump blackish-purple and the upper tail coverts tipped with England States. The origin of the name “ turkey ’’ is somewhat in doubt. 

white, while the latter has the tail coverts tipped with chestnut brown. From these been suggested that the bird’s own call, rendered as “ turk-turk-turk,’’ m 

two were derived the Black Norfolk and the American Bronze. They were introduced suggested the name. Another view is that it was from the name of the merch 
separately into Europe. The Mexican had been brought over by the Spaniards and traded in the sixteenth century along the Atlantic and Mediterranean coa 

reached Britain before the Pilgrim Fathers set out for the New World, and they took it merchants were known as Turks, the name meaning approximately “ foreig: 

back to America with them. There are records of it being in Britain by 1524, by which may be that they traded the birds which then became known as turk 


Parker, F.R.S.A., with the co-operation of Dr. Maurice Burton. 
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‘““POLYPHONIC EVENING, NOVEMBER’’: AN ATMOSPHERIC WINTER ‘‘SYMPHONY’’ PAINTED IN 1956. (Oil on canvas board: 48 by 70 ins.) 
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‘WINTER LEGEND, 1957 ’’: A COMPOSITION WITH SOME CHARACTERISTIC BOTANICAL FOREGROUND DETAILS. (Oil on canvas board: 48 by 65 ins.) 
THE SHARP AND SOMBRE CHILL OF WINTER: LANDSCAPE PAINTINGS BY ALAN REYNOLDS. 





eason of great contrasts of light and tone which make up | lover of the county as presenting an ‘‘ epitome of the scenery of Southern 
nonotony of colour, and in these paintings Alan Reynolds England.’’ They were included in Alan Reynolds’ last London exhibition 
I two striking winter light effects. The paintings shown here | which was held at the Leicester Galleries in March. Next spring he is 


inspired by the scenery of Dorset, which has been described by a to have his second New York exhibition at the Durlacher Gallery. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the artist, and the Leicester Galleries. 
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Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 1822 from the original by F. G. Rennie 


HE eAGe OF BLEGANCE. ... 
Charlotte Square was completed in 1820. Today you can see it almost as King George IV saw 
it in 1822, the finest example of its kind in Europe, its architectural unity unchanged save for 


the mellowing of the passing years. 
Today also you can recognise the Scotch Whisky whose quality remains unchanged, a blend with 


all the mature elegance Dieigemes 


“King George lV" 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 





THE Bas Tih. & RS GEN. Y LIMITED EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
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SANTA CLAUS UP-TO-DATE: 


ng to an old Christmas legend animals can talk with human voices as the bells peal out the midnight 
on Christmas Eve. All dog-lovers know that their pets have little need for human speech since they have 


“own ways of making their wishes known, and they will eagerly co-operate in any réle including that 


1 


er Christmas. Perhaps the owner of the gaily-wreathed front door shown in this picture may well be 
ito keep ‘‘Father Christmas’’ himself as well as the gift which this handsome Alsatian carries in his mouth. 
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Flash of insight as Sanderson show you 


sonnet colours, fine-spun patterns, papers and fabrics 
Fabric No. ZE8951 
IT in full dress rehearsal — together. 
There, that’s it! 
— SS The effect exact, 


: the pleasure infinite. 


















Wallpaper No. 19125 





Sanderson Fabrics can be 
seen at leading furnishers. 
Your decorator or wallpaper 
dealer can show you the 
Sanderson Wallpaper Book, 
or you can obtain one 

on loan from your nearest 


Sanderson showroom. 





By Appointment to HM. The Queen 
_— Suppliers of Wallpopers 
- Paints and Fabrics 
Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd. 
London 


Reh SANDERSON 


wallpapers, paints 


and fabrics 


You will find the name on the selvedge. 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON W.1. 


LEEDS : 30 LOWER BASINGHALL STREET MANCHESTER : 8 KING STREET 


7 QUEEN S TREET 


GLASGOW : 5-7 NEWTON TERRACE EDINBURGH : 
BIRMINGHAM : 258 CORPORATION ST SOUTHAMPTON : 65 THE AVENUE EXETER : ST. STEPHEN’S HOUSE, HIGH ST. BRISTOL : 4-6 THE HORSEFAIR 
MUNGHAM + 25 é N ST. 5 ae ave . 
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“Can we go to 
the Carol Service 


in your new 
y.GbtiH be nae 
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This is just about the highest compliment Robin and 
Charles can pay. Usually they divide their favour. 
BY Appoint But it’s the first time they’ve seen the new Austin A.105 
The Austin Motor Company Ltd hand-finished by Vanden Plas. Traditionalists 
through and through, they give unqualified approval to the 
een polished walnut facia, the sumptuous upholstery, 
a ee hi. Pe and the deep pile carpets. ‘Super deluxe’ was Robin’s phrase 
S.U. carburettors. Overdrive, heater, whitewall tyres for it.-It’s brought home to them once more that 
and windscreen washers are normal equipment. Milt enn eat exciting things, at Ohrieknadonr any other 


Also available in standard form. Backed by 12-month 
BMC warranty and BMC service. time, are really for parents whatever you may say. 


Buy AUSTIN and be PLrouds@iew 


TOR CO MP AUN Yo (lel Mei ree LON G Bekele Dice BIRMINGHAM 


. V 
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AL & SON LTD. 


7 KING ST. ST. JAMES’S, LONDON S.W. 
I! 5275 Cables: Spink. London ESTABLISHED TEP 


Mee ti hie bl 
TO HRM THE OUKE OF 
et ae 


For a warm-hearted 
Christmas 


get together with 


hlaig 


... the warm-hearted 


whisky 


Don€ be 
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Evening Wear 
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Dinner suits and tails 


for Sale or Hire 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Nearest Station Leicester Square 
Temple Bar 4477 


NAAN AAA AAA SAN AA ARAN AAs an NR RNS RRR ER RR RA a ene an nanan nnn ne nee e enn een aR eR SRNR RR RR 


~ 
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; GAR DENIA= CUIR DE RU'S'STE -_N& 22 - BOIS. DES ILES 





sticklers for good coffee 


appreciate blend 37 N°5 


CHANEL 


PARIS 





The more particular you are about coffee, the more 
you will recognise the merits of Nescafé Blend 37. 
Here are the lively aroma and flavour you look for; 
here is the inimitable tang achieved only by the 
authentic “‘high roast’’. Allow a teaspoonful of ; ; cae 
Blend 37 for each cupful and add boiling water for 
perfect after dinner black coffee. For delicious 
white coffee, add hot milk to taste. Yes—Blend 37 
is easy to make—but it is worthy to be judged, 

not so much for this advantage, as for its excellence. 
In the tin with the green band, 46 and 8/9. 


RAN AA AAA AAR AAAS ANNAN RRA SANNA N ARAN RNS AN RN RNR NAAR ARAN EARN REN RRR NEN RN NAN RENE RRR N NCR RNR NRE NNN 


NAAAAAN ANNAN AAAS RNAS NRA SNES NNN NUNS, 


THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME 


CONTINENTAL BLEND 
> 


A SPECIAL BLEND OF HIGH-ROAST COFFEES? Cc E iA N ; | 


MAN 
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Christmas isn't Christmas 
without 


the party spirit 


HRISTMAS without Gordon’s is like a party without 

laughter. Gordon’s isthe party spirit. It is the drink every- 
one can have as they like it—long or short, sweet or dry ; 
with lime or orange squash, tonic or vermouth; or as the 
‘Heart of a Good Cocktail.” So get in some Gordon’s for 
friends who drop by, and drink your toasts in the true party 
spirit! To special friends, 
give a bottle of Gordon’s % 
for Christmas—it’s a gift — .-m- 


eee mHEUY Pe Owe 





cee roe 


they'll really appreciate! ===... 


Gordons 


is the party spirit 


in shearling or 
suede lined wool fleece 


Six classic Cocktails ready mixed. Gordon's experts 
have prepared six classic cocktails which you can buy 
at one guinea the bottle. These cocktails only need 
chilling before being served. 

Dry Martini - Martini - Bronx - Piccadilly - Perfect - Fifty-Fifty 


4 
ddastra.' 


# ASK FOR IT BY NAME 
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T. M. Lewin & Sons, known all over 
the World for University, School, 
Regimental and Club _ Colours, 
provide a service unique in range, 


accuracy and specialised knowledge. 


TIES - BADGES - BLAZERS 
POUCHES - SQUARES - SCARVES 
SWEATERS - LINKS - CRAVATS 


‘TMlewinéSonsLtd, 


103 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
Telephone WHitehall 4291 
Established 1898 


THE COSTLIEST PERFUME IN THE WORLD 


AARANA NAA A Wann s asa AAR RAN NRNRnnnnsnnesnnsenennanseneens canna peenee eens en nanenennennenenannnnnneenguannnnentenensennesunnnsnenenennnnannannnneennnennnanee nr NNNRNNNNRENNN NERS 





4 oz. £5.0.0 4 oz. £8.8.0 | oz. £13.0.0 2 oz. £22.0.0 


RANA AWA nen seen ee en een wee eee en enn eneen nee e naan anes nce n nee n seen teen yeh enema nnn nne nae nn nnn neneanenneennnnnennnnnnenenenn ne nneneanenanns: 


ANANAAA REREAD VERA RRR NENT 


SSA SA SNS SANA asses en ens eee eee eee en eee eee eee EER te AA NANAA AAAs nnn a anannunenanennnnnencanennuussennsnnannenasannanenneneunannnenna nen anennenne nanan nneenREnanEs steneneeEE EN 
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FS So bho boo bth hhh hh hhh bh hob hh ebb bch bec beh bbb nie bab bch bh btn eshnth bedecedhshch db ehh bch hhh heh bh hhh hob eh henohsh hbo ecnccn niocechde ioe ohinaeseeatan 








By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate ... 







F you know just how good a 

Sherry can be...if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just 
full enough in body, just dry 
enough for the most discrimin- 
ating palate, there is no Sherry 
quite comparable with Domecq’s 
“La Ina.” 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, 
Spain. They are among the finest ° 
in the world and have been 
acknowledged as such through- 


out the centuries dh p 


Yomecgs 
LA INA 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers ( Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 48 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3 


Yy Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY ’ 
—. and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
IN for the sweeter palates 


ee 





; HAYTHORNTHWAITE & SONS LTD LODGE MILL BURNLEY 
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A Standard Vignale Vanguard at Westgate, Warwick 


The Standard Motor Company wish all owners and prospective 


owners of their cars a very happy Christmas 


and a prosperous New Year. 


The Standard Motor Company Limited, Coventry, England 


Triumph Motor Company (1945) Limited (A wholly owned subsidiary) 
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by Horrockses THE GREATEST NAME IN COTTON 


ALTERNATIVE COLOURS AND DESIGNS IN SIX NEW GROUPS OF SHEETS AND TON aed 
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RAGLAN 
CHOCOLATES 


(NEW) 


REGAL 
\FRUIT DRO 


MAKERS OF FINER 
CHOCOLATES 
Ness ers Ml AND CONFECTIONERY 
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Ask to see this and 


ANAS 


other Presentation 


Sets at your Jewellers 


ASSASSIN AAS SRSA 





An exquisitely hand-engraved * Princess" 
shape Compact and Lipstick Holder to 
match. Wafer thin compact with self- 


opening inner lid. By removing platform i LE Mlways — IZ2 7 re Handy 


from Presentation case Teper ince, ; 
SGN ews Diin cm RO ONN BN erereer 300 ANID ae 


MATCHING ACCESSORIES delightful Stratton Presentation Sets for = SPORTSMAN'S —DRY QUEEN'S — SWEET 


your Christmas interest. 
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HELP US TO HELP— 


those who cannot help themselves 





Golden Jubilarians who have found the 
blessings of comfort and security in one of 
the Nursing Homes run by the Distressed 
Gentlefolk's Aid Association, where they can 
remain together for the rest of their days. 


UNDS are urgently needed to enable us to continue to help our large and 

ever-increasing family, many of whom are elderly and infirm, They rely on 

us for permanent or temporary financial assistance in order that they may 

continue to maintain themselves in their own little homes for as long as their 
health and strength permit. 


THEY ARE ENTIRELY DEPENDENT ON YOUR SUPPORT 
PLEASE ENABLE US TO MAKE 1959 A HAPPIER YEAR FOR THEM 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, The Queen Mother 


The General Secretary: 10 Knaresborough Place, London, S.W.5 


ANNALARA nnn nnn nnn inn enn nn nnn nnn nnn ne REE RE ERR RRR RENT, 


Madam, will you walk ? 


No, never again. Never again just 

down to the letter-box. Nor even a 

few feet to open the window and listen 
to the Christmas bells. You see, she is 
incurable. She is one of the wonderful 
happy people who live in the Royal 
Hospital & Home for Incurables at 
Putney. People who depend entirely on 
your help, your contribution, to live 

only in their hearts that happy life which 

you live on your two feet. This Christmas- 
tide, as the children or grandchildren 
hang up their stockings—think to yourself 
just what walking means to you and yours. 








of brave people at the Royal Hospital and Home for 

Incurables, Putney, London, S.W.15, marking your envelope 

“Xmas.” (It is not State-aided; and depends entirely 
on your contributions.) 
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Well you be an 
HONORARY 
FATHER CHRISTMAS 7 


A gift to The Salvation Army 
makes you an honorary Father 
Christmas immediately. There 
are no other duties — just the 
comforting knowledge that 
others, far less fortunate, will 
enjoy the -Army’s seasonal 
goodwill and good cheer. 





Please send whatever you can afford to “ Christmas Fund”, 
6 113 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Salvation Army 
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And send a present, however small, to this group / 
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A Miracle for Christmas 


Surely Christmas, above all, is the time for Miracles, 
for the making and for the receiving of Miracles. To many 
Christmas Day itself is a Miracle, a day which brings 
“ Peace and Goodwill ” and probably a wealth of material 
pleasures as well. But to many others it is just another day 
of loneliness, sickness, and sorrow. They expect no miracles 
—it is just another day. But there could be a miracle if 
each one who reads these words would send a Christmas 
gift to all those who appeal to them through our pages. 


We commend them to your care; the sick and the sad, 
the very old and the very young, the lonely and the lost. 


If you love children. remember the Children’s Society. 


If you have pity for the old and the sick remember the 
Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association, the Royal Hospital 
for Incurables, the Salvation Army. 


EERE AS tt et a tt NN 


If you would aid the Cause of Research remember the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund. , 
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g4 Please don’t let her 
4 ~— be disappointed 
There are 4,500 children in our 


family who depend ON YOU. 


Will you be their SANTA CLAUS? 


10 / will h 
Christmas Donations gratefully received 


by the Secretary. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY. 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.I! 
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elp to provide Christmas 
fare for one child. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 
rovecmamer FUND 


GRACIOUS MAJESTY ee ee eae AX, 
_ “THE QUEEN K.G., P.C. 


Founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England. The Fund itself 
carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without State aid. New 
lines of research are starting : new equipment and extra staff are wanted. 


ANAS ANS A SASS RASS NARS SNS ENA NSN ASRS AAAS 


Please send a gift e the Treasurer, A. Dickson 
Wright, Esq., F.R.CS., at Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
can be eased by consulting 
without charge 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 


FOUNDED 1901 e LIMITED 


Educational Consultants who can give 
up-to-date information and advice to 
meet individual needs concerning 


SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE SCHOOLS, FINISHING 
SCHOOLS (AT HOME & ABROAD), 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGES, 
HOLIDAY HOMES 

Publishers of * Schools."" Comprehensive Guide 
to Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. Fully illustrated. 
By post 9/6; “Scholarships at Boys’ Public 
Schools.'" By post 4/-; Scholarships at Girls 
Schools.'’ By post 4/-; ‘‘ An Outline of G.C.E. 
Requirements."’ 2/6 post free. Also available 
“Careers Encyclopedia’’ By post 16/9. 


91-93 Baker Street, London W.1 


Telephone: Hunter 0931 (6 lines) 


Make a meal 
of it with ga 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
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GREETINGS PACKINGS 


In colourful seasonal outers 
25 State Express 555— 5/5 
50 State Express 555—10/10 
100 State Express 555—21/8 


ENGLISH PEWTER 
TANKARDS 
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THE WELWYN CASKET 


An elegant and stylish modern 
casket covered and lined with 
“lizard skin’’ effect material, 
containing 


100 State Express 555—35/6 





THE “ DICKENS” JUG 


In beautifully ornamented pottery, 
with characters from Dickens 
modelled in relief on either side 
Colourful and decorative, and 
containing an airtight tin of 


50 State Express 555—29/- 





Made in Sheffield in hammered te what better gift than a box of State Express 555 cigarettes 


finish, with the traditional glass 

base, and containing an airtight 

tin of 

50 State Express 555 Cigarettes 
+ pint Tankard—29/- 

1 pint Tankard—38/- 
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CREME DE 
MENTHE 


STATE EXPRESS 
She Best Cigarettes tr theWovld 


THE HQUSE OF STATE EXPRESS, 210 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 
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to accompany your good wishes. Here are some of the many 
attractive Christmas Packings available. Presentation caskets 
of all kinds, tankards and toby jugs—all filled with the cigarettes 
that suit everyone’s taste. It’s a generous thought to give 
State Express 555 this Christmas. 


These delightful Presentation Packings are stocked by all good 


tobacconists and stores. 
we 
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DOWCESTER 
CREAM 
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BRISTOL MILK 


(Old Golden) 


BRISTOL AMBER (Medium Dry) 


BRISTOL BUTT (Brown) 
ROQUITA CREAM 


(Pale Golden, Rich) 


Order from your Wine Merchant or 
write to us for name of nearest stockist. 


nities esl? PE 6) R. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD., 
BRISTOL, | 
Established 
circa 17359 





Experts in Old Silver and Objects of Art 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS: 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, ST. JAMES’S ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


Telegrams & Telephone: WHItehall 7140 
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THE MOST WELCOME OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


M+“ we suggest that no gift could give greater pleasure to the recipient than a subscription to 
The Illustrated London News whether at Christmas time or to mark a birthday or other anniversary. 
A greetings card giving the donor’s name is sent with the first issue.* 


OVER A PERIOD OF 12 MONTHS 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
CONTAINS 


110 subjects in FULL COLOUR 


About 6,600 ILLUSTRATIONS in photogravure 
OVER HALF A MILLION WORDS written by the contributors shown below 


Our illustrations, some reproduced in FULL or DOUBLE-PAGE size, provide a comprehensive PICTORIAL coverage of world events; 
archeological finds; scientific and industrial innovations; natural history; Royal occasions and the British scene. OUR SPECIAL 
ARTISTS include:—G. H. Davis, S.M.A.; Alan Sorrell; Neave Parker, F.R.S.A.; Dennis Flanders; and C. E. Turner. 


Our regular contributors are:— 

Sir Arthur Bryant, C.B.E. (Our Note Book); Captain Cyril Falls (A Window on the World); Sir Charles Petrie (Book of the Week); 
Clarence Elliott, V.M.H. (In An English Garden); Frank Davis (A Page for Collectors); Maurice Burton, D.Sc. (The World of Science); 
J. C. Trewin (The World of the Theatre); Alan Dent (The World of the Cinema, fortnightly); K. John and E. D. O’Brien (Book Reviews); 
B. H. Wood, M.Sc. (Chess Notes); and Lieut.-Colonel A. G. Douglas Clease, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. (The World of Motoring, monthly). 


THE BEST VALUE IN THE WORLD 
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3 
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5 RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘' THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 3 
5 ; 
; Published at 2/6 Weekly 5 
JASONS ST ADA N NNER NNN SENN NN NNN NNN NNN SOVUUNNA ARAN ANSE NNN NNN E SNR NNN NN NNSSSRNDAN AN AANANE ND SONO NSN ANRAAA NTT NN NEES SENS SUN ANANN SN ANAS AS ANARAR ANAND Av avvnnnses eeeeeneaaaeenty 5 
4 ‘ 3 12 months Z 6 months Z 6 months 4 3 roonths 4 
; THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE ; 5 3 F 3 Z 
; OF POSTAGE Z and 3 and 3 without 3 no 5 
z 
5 Z Xmas No. Z Xmas No. 3 Xmas No. Z extras ; 
; SSNNNE PENN Nngynnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn Zannnnnngnnnan nanan nnnnn anna Fanaa nanan nana nana nannan naan Zanannnannnnnasnnn IIE ANY SOAs 3 
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; re 3 £2 sed Z £P sds 3 fee od: 3 s. d ; 
4 Gt. Britain and Eire ... 7 on Z to 1220 Z 3 18 6 Z 3. 14730 1 Ae ae ; 
4 Elsewhere abroad a, oes ey 5 7 4 6 Z 319: 56 Z 3) 45570 z 1 18 O 3 
4 Canada... ee a es os g TaeOL rs Z 3 12 6 z 28°" G.> 43 br 1406 4 

4 g Zz 
ae USA oe oa te si se g $22.50 Z $11.50 Z $11.00 ; $5.75 3 
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; 5 
a 4 4 
i , ORDERS : TO SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 1[95-I98, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 ; 

' 4 . . 

5 These rates are subject to changes in postal charges. ; 
4, 4 
4 


ZANAANa ne nnnnnnnnn enn nnannnnnennnnannnnnns: SARA NAR RR a tee tn ennnnnnnnnnns: AARAA NA ANAS AAAs SARRRAA RR een enn nnn nn nen nnn eae ent te sete net nnnenanannand 


*For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any bookstall manager or newsagent; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to 
our Subscription Department. 

For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the 
e | world) and send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. American and Canadian readers may remit in dollar bills. 





eee nla aaa neater nea a ened apn ep hebben nterhnbeiein ieee inpebtbpasen boon nen voeeben mimes tor vee oe 
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The practical Christmas giit that is appreciated by all men, 
now selling at leading Outfitters at the reduced price of 49/6 
Fully illustrated pattern cards are available on request from the ADVERTISING MANAGER 


VANTELLA : 465 OXFORD STREET LONDON W.I! 
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